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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


an American (pp. 12, 13° 
' ST OF THE ARTICLE Y 


any citizens are active in public affairs, but it is shock- 
to know that only half of the people eligible to vote 
p last election went to the polls. This poor showing is 
unusual but is typical of voting habits in the United 
. In an effort to arouse people’s sense of responsibility 
Bearrying on the democratic process, the President has 
Melaimed May 18 as “I Am an American Day.” Communi- 
ike Manitowoc, Wisconsin, have set an example to the 
fof the country by setting up government courses for 
} voters and making the day a special holiday marked 
Pappropriate observances. Many communities seek to 
Sduce immigrants to the responsibilities of citizenship 
pecial courses. But there is still a marked need for 
iting of young people betore arriving at voting age 
Gr citizens are to participate actively in local, state, and 
bnal affairs. 


esson Plan 


To help pupils understand the responsibilities of citizen- 

MP and the extent to which they have been neglected by 

Mericans. 

IGN MENT 

™ Too many Americans fail to exercise their right to 

M. Do you agree? Cite specific statistics to back up your 
iment. 

% Outline the program of Manitowoc County for de- 

Mping greater responsibility among citizens. 

® What is being done in many communities to introduce 
ligrants to the responsibilities of citizenship? 


WV ATION 


one Latin American country (Uruguay) and in the 
nonwealth of Australia citizens who fail to vote are 
In view of the large number of Americans who fail 

on Election Day, do you think it would be a good 


idea to fine Americans who fail to vote? Defend your 
answer. 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


1. If you were in charge of a program to get more citi- 
zens actively interested in government, what would you 
propose? 

2. How did Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, try to get 
citizens more -actively interested in government? (Adult 
classes in municipal government were organized; special 
programs for new voters; special holiday to celebrate “I Am 
an American Day.”) 

3. Why is it important to hold citizenship classes for 
immigrants? 

4. Is there a need for such courses for native-born Amer- 
icans? Why? 

5. What evidence have we that Americans do not accept 
the full responsibilities of citizenship? (Large percentage 
ot voters who do not use the ballot.) 

6. Read, in the article, the paragraph which quotes the 
Athenian oath. What evidence do we have that Americans 
without ever having taken such an oath have carried it out 
in principle? (War record of Americans, etc.) What evi- 
dence do we have that part of the oath is not carried out by 
many Americans? (Lack of sense of civic duty.) 

7. Read, in the article, the third requirement for good 
citizenship. Why is it especially important in a country like 
the United States that we do not have prejudices because 
ot a fellow citizen’s race, creed, color, or social standing? 


APPLICATION 


In a few years you will be full-fledged citizens of this 
community. What can you do so that on “I Am an American 
Day” you can say with a clear conscience that you have 
been an active citizen of your community? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Interview your parents. Read to them the statistics 
which show that an important percentage of Americans 
do not vote. Ask them why they think so many people fail 
to exercise the right to vote. Report to the class. 








at 


2. Form a committee to study the daily newspaper. Draw 
up a list of problems with which the average American 
might be expected to be familiar. Frame several questions 
(e.g., one on labor problems, one on foreign affairs, one on 
local problems). Test your classmates on their ability to 
answer the questions. Re-word the questions, if necessary, 
and ask one of the questions of an adult whom you know. Re- 


port to the class. 


REFERENCES 


The American Citizens Handbook, edited by J. E. Morg»n. 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1946. 
637 p., $2. A sourcebook for good citizenship. 

National Citizenship Day. N.E.A. A free pamphlet con- 
taining program aids. 

“The Right to Liberty,” Building America, Vol. VII, No. 
6, 1940. 30c. 

“What Is Democracy Worth to You?” Vital Speeches, 
April 1, 1947, p. 370. 

“Strangers at Our Gates,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 24, °47, 
p. 8. 


Battle Cry of Freedom (p. 7) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


We are living in a period which may be called the “twi- 
light of empire.” In all parts of the world, especially in Asia 
and Africa, countries formerly under the domination of colo- 
nial powers are breaking away and establishing their inde- 
pendence. The movement has been accelerated by World 
War II and the promise expressed in the Atlantic Charter. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Make a list of former colonies which have attained 
their independence from colonial powers or are engaged 
at present in the struggle for independence. 

2. Explain the phrase, “Twilight of empire.” 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Come up to the world map and point out those coun- 
tries which have recently attained independence or are 
_ Struggling for independence, What geographic grouping do 
you notice? Why is the independence movement largely 
concentrated in Asia? 

2. If you were an Indian, what would your attitude be 
toward continued rule of your country by the British? 

3. What connection is there between World War II 
and the “twilight of empire”? 


ACTIVITY 


Consult a World Almanac (any edition since 1942) for 
the text of the Atlantic Charter. Report to the class on 
the provision which has encouraged colonies to break their 
bonds with the colonial power which has controlled them. 


Postwar Pacemaker (pp. 8, 9) 
DIGEST OF .THE ARTICLE 


Belgium has been a leader in the recovery race in post- 
war Europe. She has encouraged imports by lowering trade 
barriers so that foreign countries find it easy to sell to Bel- 
gian merchants. By so doing Belgium has sought to increase 
her own exports, since foreign countries will thus have Bel- 
gian francs with which to buy Belgian goods. The success of 


this policy will depend upon the attitude of other count 
toward trade barriers. Belgium is deeply concerned bec. 
her economic life is dependent upon trade. Another } 
gian problem is what to do with King Leopold, whose 
lations with the Nazis during the war have been questioned 
Belgium is likewise concerned with the threat of war, sing 
it is the traditional invasion route between Germany anf 
France. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. List the resources of Belgium which have enabled 
to become an industrial nation. ; 

2. Describe the role played by Belgium in internationd 
trade. In your answer compare Belgian exports and im 
ports with those of other countries. 

3. List and explain two important problems which fae 
postwar Belgium. 








DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Why has Belgium lowered its trade barriers? 

2. What connection is there between tariffs and world 
peace? 

3. Belgium must export or die. Explain this statement 
Do you agree? Why? 

4. Why does Belgium wish to expand her markets to 
the Americas? (Britain has cut down on her imports @ 
Belgian products, and the Belgians are searching for 
markets. ) 

5. If you were a Belgian would you favor or oppose 
keeping Leopold as King of Belgium? Why? What facts 
would you want to possess before reaching a conclusion? 

6. What political and racial divisions spring from Belgian 
history? 

7. Compare Belgian political and racial problems with 
such problems in the United States. 


REFERENCES 


“Belgium, Paradox in Peace,” Newsweek, April 14, “41, 
. Al. 
P “Too Many Compliments,” Time, March 10, *47, p. 3% 

“Liberated Belgium,” Saturday Review of Literature, Jar 
uary 11, ’47, p. 19. 

“Belgium Elections,” World Week, February 18, 1946, p. 
11; March 11, p. 10. 

“Belgium in Two Wars,” by Walter C. Langsam, World 
Week, October 2, 1944, p. 8. 


ANSWERS TO SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


(In Supplement to World Week) 


Total score, 100 points. 

A. Pictures in the News (30 pomts): 1—Paul I of Greece; 2—Thomas 4 
Edison; 3—Robert A. Taft; 4—Jawaharlal Nehru; 5—United Nations; 6—David 
E. Lilienthal; 7—Jan C. Smuts; 8—The Kremlin, Moscow; 9—Lewis 
lenbach; 10—Paul Ramadier; 11—Palestine; 12—Arthur H. Vandenbert 
13—Henry A. Wallace; 14—Princess Elizabeth; 15—Antarctica. 

B. Mapping the News (15 points): 1—Trieste; 2—Marshal Tito; 3-Ab 
bania; 4—Greece; 5—Vienna; 6—Black Sea; 7—Dardanelles; 8—Syria; * 
Persia; 10—Iraq; 11—Ibn Saud; 12—Jews; 13—Suez Canal; 14—Libya; 1+ 
Soviet Russia. 

C. Latin American Map Quiz (15 points): 1—Mexico; 2—Peru; 3—Arger 
tina; 4—Honduras; 5—Gulf of Mexico; 6—Chile; 7—Cuba; 8—E] Salvador 
9—Bolivia; 10—Colombia; 11—Costa Rica; 12—Puerto Rico; 13—Urugedy; 
i4—Brazil; 15—Paraguay. 

D. Review Quiz (40 points): 

I. Names in the News: 4, 12, 6, 15, 7, 3, 8, 9, 1, 2, 10, 5, 14, 13, 11 

Il. The Well-Informed Citizen: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-d; 5-a. 

Ill. Raw Materials: 1-d; 2-d; 3-c; 4-d; 5-d. 

IV. Know Your United Nations: 1-c; 2-c; 3-d; 4-b; 5-c. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz 
l. l-a; 2-c; 3-d; 4d; 5-d. 
Il. 1-Antwerp; 2-Belgium; 3-London; 4-Lend-Lease; 5-diamonds. 
Ill. 1-c; 2-c; 3-e;-4-d; 5-f; 6-d; 7-c; 8-c; 9-a; 10-a; 11-c; 12-d; 14 
14-c; 15-c. 
IV. 1-F; 2-F; 3-F; 4-O; 5-F; 6-O; 7-F; 8-O; 9-F; 10-0. 
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You and the United Nations. Written 
and illustrated by Lois Fisher. Chil- 
dren’s Press, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 60c. 
This is a picture book for “children 

of 9 to 90.” Miss Fisher is a skilled and 

amusing cartoonist who has put into 
convincing drawings the organization 
of the United Nations and the philoso- 
phy of “One World.” Interspersed with 
the numerous nearly page-size pictures 


is a ribbon of simple text which tells ° 


the story in sixth-grade language. Yet 
any inquiring adult would find this 
seeming juvenile adding to his under- 
standing of our international problem. 
The American Association for the 
United Nations has given advice and 
sponsorship to the project. 

Unique is Miss Fisher’s approach to 
world affairs as a problem of individual 
mental hygiene. Mature human beings 
are the cornerstone of international 
peace, says Miss Fisher! paralleling 
the recent editorial series in Scholastic 
Magazines. Young and old will find in 
these” pages a kev to their own char- 
acters. 


Our Fair City, edited by Robert S. 
Allen, Vanguard, 1947. 387 pp.. 
$3.50. 

“The Shame of the Cities” was ex- 
posed by Lincoln Steffens in 1904. 
Forty-three years later, Robert S. Allen, 
co-author of Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, has done the job again. He has 
directed the researches of some twenty 
dynamic reporters, and they have un- 
earthed “reeking shambles of corrup- 
tion, incompetence, waste, and misrule” 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Miami, Birmingham, Cleveland. De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Memphis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
Butte, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

His opinion of government in Amer- 
ican cities is so low that he states: 
“There was scarcely a city in Nazi Ger- 
many or Jingoist Japan that was not 
managed more efficiently and _intel- 
ligently than comparable communities 
in the United States.” Suburbanites 
earn their living within the city’s limits 
but leave it at the end of the day un- 
concerned about its improvement or 


Off the Press 


misrule. Another aspect of the problem 
is the “reactionary and bigoted domina- 
tion of urban centers by rural-ruled 
legislatures through the use of obsolete 
and outmoded state constitutions and 
laws.” 

This is not the kind of book which 
young people can read with profit. But 
there is much in it which will stimulate 
civic-minded teachers to a greater ap- 
preciation of the forces which bear upon 
our educational system. 


Towards World Prosperity, edited by 
Mordecai Ezekiel. Harper, 1947. 455 
pp., $5.50. 


Basic to world peace is the establish- 
ment of economic security among the 
nations of the world. In this volume 
twenty-one authorities have inquired 
into the physical resources and the 
cultural development of areas in Central 
and South América, Western Europe, 
Russia, the Middle East, Africa, China, 
India, and Australia. Dr. Ezekiel, a 
prominent government economist who 
directed the studies, urges the indus- 
trialization of many agricultural coun- 
tries. He emphasizes the role of the 
United Nations in furthering world 
reconstruction. 


Thomas Alva Edison. Builder of Civil- 
ization, by H. Gordon Garbedian. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1947. 231 pp., 
$2.50. 

“Don’t worry, but work hard, and 
you can look forward to a reasonably 
lengthy existence.” The advice was 
offered by Thomas Edison who at the 
time of his death, aged 84, had over 
one thousand patents to his credit and 
was looking forward to new . experi- 
ments. Edison’s zest for life is captured 
in this simply written and illustrated 
biography of the inventor whose one 
hundredth anniversary is celebrated 
this year. Science and social studies 
teachers will want to refer their students 
to this book for reading pleasure and 
class reports. 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations, 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D. C., 67 pp., $1. 


There are many areas in the cur- 





LAST ISSUE OF SCHOOL YEAR 


This is the last issue of our classroom magazines for the school year 1946- 
47. The next issue, dated Setember 15, 1947, will reach the schools during 
the first few days of the Fall Semester. Teachers are advised to place their 
tentative orders now in order to assure immediate delivery in September. 

This issue, Number 16, completes the full complement of 32 issues for 


year. 
A Happy Vacation to all! 


MEMORIAL DAY 


riculum where intergroup relations can 
be improved if students are directed to 
appropriate reading. In this valuable 
pamphlet books are arranged, accord- 
ing to the maturity of the reader, with- 
in such areas as “patterns of family 
life,” “rural-urban contrasts,” “economic 
differences,” “how it feels to grow up,” 
etc. 


Final Judgment, by Victor Bernstein. 
Boni & Gaer, 1947. 289 pp., $3.50. 


The author, a foreign correspondent 
for PM, has covered more than merely _ 
the Nuremberg trial. In Bernstein's 
judgment, based on an exhaustive study 
of German records, the German people 
were guilty of complicity in the crimes 
of Nazism. “Every German knew some- 
thing, a few knew everything, millions 
knew more than they will today admit.” 
Knowledge of atrocities penetrated into 
all German circles. Mass killings not 
only of Jews, Slavs, Poles, and French- 
men, but of the German “insane” were 
widely known and talked about. Bern- 
stein analyzes.German plans for world 
conquest and sounds a warning to the 
people of the world. 


Columbia, Colossus on the Hudson, by 
Horace Coon. Dutton, 1947. 388 pp., 
$4.50. 


This is the first volume of the Amer- 
ican College and University series. It is 
a history, spiced with anecdote, which 
goes back to the origins of Kings Col- 
lege in the 18th century, works over 
the exciting story of two centuries of 
development, and peers into the future 
of Columbia. Great teachers, like 
Charles A. Beard, and great issues like 
academic freedom find their place in 
this well organized and colorfully writ- 
ten biography of a university. Mr. Coon 
is a critical alumnus of Columbia. He 
is unsparing in exposing the faults of 
the institution and generous in his praise 
of its great contribution to American 
life. 

(Continued on page 4-T) 

















































Two recent publications of the De- 
partment of State bearing upon the 
foreign economic policy of the U. S. 
are the following: 

_ Building a New World Economy. 

1946. 10 pp. Commercial Policy Series 
94. Pub. 2618. Free. (A brief summary 
of the wartime ‘and postwar foreign 
economic policy of the United States. 
Contains four charts.) 

The Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 1946. 74 pp. U. S.- 
UN. Report Series 3. Pub. 2600. 20 
cents. (A report of July 15, 1946 to 
the Secretary of State by John G. 
Winant, U. S. Representative on the 
Economic and Social Council on the 
work of that Council.) 

Publications for which a price is 
given may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, G.P.O., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Free publications may 
be obtained from the Division of Pub- 
lications, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Negro Heroes is a 32-page magazine, 
a “first” in the race relations and maga- 
zine publication fields. It is especially 
designed to win the interest and reg- 
ular readership of children and teen- 
agers. In vivid comic picture form, the 
true life stories of some of America’s 
outstanding men and women are told 
in full-color features. The National 
Urban League announces the magazine 
will have an initial circulation of 175,- 
000 and will be sold at all newsstands 
in every city in the nation. 


Atomic-Action Adjustment for Teen- 
Agers, by Harriet Clough Pusey. Pub- 
lished by author, 1855 S.W. 18th 
Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 30 pp., 25c. 
This simply illustrated pamphlet has 

nothing to do with atomic energy’ nor 

is the advice to teen-agers peculiar to 
the atomic age. It is directed to young 
people, not their guidance counselors, 
and the questions and answers cover 

such important areas as choosing a 

vocation, manners for many occasions, 

and boy-girl relationships. Mrs. Pusey 
is a school principal, and her experience 
with teen-agers is reflected in the 
sensible, frank advice which she offers. 

American Negro Map. You have seen 
large colored maps of America’s natural 
resources, places of historical interest, 
ete. To this type of graphic teaching 
aids is added a significant map of Amer- 
icans of Negro Lineage. A map of the 

United States is illustrated with pic- 

tures of American Negroes from Crispus 

Attucks to the tap-dancing Nicholas 

Brothers. There is a brief story beneath 

each figure. The size of the map is 29% 

inches by 39% inches, and it can be ob- 

tained for 50 cents from the Missionary 

Education Movement, 156 Fifth Ave- 
mue, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


News and 


Teachers Aid Teachers Abroad. The 
Teachers Good Will Service was organ- 
ized-by teachers to aid hard-pressed col- 
leagues in liberated countries of Europe 
and Asia. Every teacher can be a part 
of this peace-building cause through 
sending a package and a letter. Pack- 
ages are to be no heavier than 10 
pounds and should contain items like 
clothing, books, writing material, sew- 
ing kits. Food should be packed sepa- 
rately. Attach a letter and designate 
whether for a man or woman. You can 
earmark your parcel for one of the liber- 
ated countries. Packages must be sent 
to: Teachers Good Will Service Ware- 
house, 5 East 35th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Labels for shipping can be secured by 
writing to the organization, at 2 West 
45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. For each label 
one dollar must be included to help de- 
fray crating and shipping costs. For 
teachers who have not the time to pre- 
pare a friendship package, the service 
will ship a package for $5. 


Children Aid Children Abroad. Amer- 
ican school children have been gener- 
ous in sending aid to youngsters in 
war-torn countries. In 1945-1946, 
through the American Junior Red Cross, 
they have sent $300,000 worth of edu- 


‘cational and health supplies for class- 


room distribution; more than $58,000 
worth of tablets, pencils, and notebooks; 
more than $24,000 worth of soap, tooth- 
brushes, and combs; 82,595 toys; 73,600 
maps of the United States, etc. Our 
children need to know that through 
the Red Cross National Children’s Fund 
they help to give young people like 
themselves a chance. 


Summer Work Camps for Teachers. 
During the past 13 years, the American 
Friends Service Committee has spon- 
sored summer work camps. They are 
held in areas of social or economic dis- 
tress in the United States. Students and 
teachers try to discover ways of bring- 
ing different factions together for their 
mutual benefit. Projects include build- 
ing schools and playgrounds. Staff mem- 
bers do not receive salaries, but do re- 
ceive maintenance and expenses. For 
more information, write Volunteer Sum- 
mer Projects, American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Atomic Energy Award. The individual 
or group contributing, during 1947, the 
best practical research in the field of 


social implications of atomic energy’ 

receive a $1000 U. S. Governg 

Bond. This Edward L. Bernays Ato 

Energy Award is being offered by 

Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues, representing more ¢ 
600 American social scientists. Ad 
tional information will be furnished§ 
request to Dr. David Krech, of Swag 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa., or 

Daniel Katz, Brooklyn College, Bre 
lyn 10, N. Y. 


Bob Hope Plugs for Teachers. 
following is a quotation from a 
Hope radio program: “In a few te 
right now the school teacher is on 
school house steps with a picket ¢ 
calling attention to her pay-che 
which never has been quite the size 
Lassie’s. . . . But then, if teachers 
paid for the grief we all give ‘em 
kids; they’d be millionaires too. . J 
mean, just think what Crosby’s teach 
must've gone through . . . and my p@ 
eighth grade teacher. . . .She’s alwa 
said those were the three toughest ye 
of her life. . . .But no kidding, “Teae 
if you're at the bottom of the heap) 
your local budget, we’re on your si 
. .. because, for cur dough, you bela 
on the top of the heap with the doct 
the scientist, the statesman, and al] oth 
callings where devotion to human 
comes ahead of devotion to the dol 


New York Times School Survey. “Co 
fronted by the most acute teacher shg 
age in the history of American ed 
tion, the nation’s public school syst 
faces a serious breakdown.” That is @ 
conclusion of Dr. Benjamin Fine, ¢ 
cation editor of the New York Ti 
based on a six months’ nation-wide 
vey of schools throughout the count 
The series of articles which appeaf 
in February are now available in pa 
phlet form and can be purchased: 
10 cents. Write to the Circulation B 
partment, N. Y. Times, Times Sq 
N..¥. C. 


Teachers Featured in Pupils’ P. 
Three of the twelve pages in The Si 
a monthly publication of the John @ 
rie Junior High School (Jacksonvi 
Fla.), were devoted to pictures of 
men members of Gorrie’s staff at # 
places of duty,.and a little sketch 
their training and the way in wil 
they supplement their incomes. In} 
editorial, the children wrote: “The ¢ 
ditions here depicted are not peculiat 
John Gorrie, nor to Duval County, 
are conditions so general that the yo 
men and women who are entering 
lege feel that they cannot consider g 
into teaching, because at presef 
doesn’t offer compensation compat 
to other professions.” 
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“OF COURSE YOU CAN LEARN TO TYPE!# 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on typing technique. 
Over 200,000 typists and students have witnessed his amazing demonstrations. 


stores 
spons 
Birmi 


(Con 


This is how you strike a capital “P” | 
by the touch system. With three fingers * 
of each hand:still anchored on the guide 
keys, the /eft little finger pivots to the 
shift key—and the right little strikes “P.” 


POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS should curve as PIVOT fingers from the “HUG THEKEYS,”says Saksvig ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 
erect, feet flat, to acquire shown, with wrists and “home” positionstostrike —eliminate arm or wrist instruction book, touch 
Comfortable balance and arms relaxed. Tap keys keys with proper fingers action, keep the fingers typing chart (with exercise 
avoid fatigue. briskly...fingeraction only. ...then return “home”. close to the keys. on back) —then go ahead! 


This fast sturdy portable 
has full size “office” keyboard 


QUALLY useful to typing student or “occasional” typist, 
} Smith-Corona is “tops” in portables. You'll like its good 
looks, its easy action, its complete equipment. And with reason- 
ably brief practice, you can easily learn to type faster than you 
€an write by hand. 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate its many features—you must 
See them to appreciate them. An ideal gift to anyone who has 
Writing work to do. 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 
&: CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbonh ™ 














pewriter, 
touch 
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o ahead! 
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Announcing the 


of Scholastic Magazines announcing 1947 Scholastic 
Awards. 

Scholastic Awards (for those who are new to them) are 
annual competitions for junior and senior high school 
students in all branches of creative arts, conducted by Scho- 
lastic Magazines in conjunction with public-spirited sponsors. 

This year more than 140,000 boys and girls from every 
state, the territories, and Canada, submitted entries. And of 
these, nearly 10,000 received separate awards in cash or 
merchandise prizes, scholarships, honorable mentions, com- 
mendations, or other forms of recognition. 

In the Art Division special regional exhibitions with local 
juries and awards were sponsored by 43 leading department 
stores. In the Writing Division regional competitions were 
sponsored in eight areas by the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press; 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post; Detroit (Mich.) News; Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant; Knickerbocker News, Albany, N. Y.; 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News; Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press; and 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times. Best entries in all regional com- 
petitions received consideration for National Awards. Ap- 
proximately 600 distinguished writers, artists, journalists, 
and educators served as judges in the national, regional, and 
special juries. 

In this special issue only a small fraction of the prize-win- 
ning work can be published. Winners in the Poetry Division, 
lists of winners in the Senior Writing Awards, including the 
Taggard Memorial Prize and University of Pittsburgh Schol- 
arship, and winners and prize-winning news story in the 
Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards are published only in the 
Combination and Advanced English editions of Senior Scho- 
lastic. Short story and Essay prizes, all Art Division Awards, 
including Art School scholarship winners, the Photography, 
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and Music Awards, appear in all editions of Senior Scholastie, 
as well as in World Week and Practical English. Current 
Events and Historical Article Awards appear in the Social 
Studies and Combination editions of Senior. All prize-win- 
ners and examples from the Junior Division of the Writing 
Awards (6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th grades) appear in Junior 
Scholastic. . 

Outstanding work in arts and crafts will be shown na- 
tionally in three cities: (1) The 20th Annual National High 
School, Art Exhibition at the Carnegie Institute Fine Arts 
Galleries, Pittsburgh, May 11 to June 1. (2) The National 
High School Photography Exhibition, at East River Savings 
Bank, Rockefeller Center, New York City, May 5 to June 1. 
(3) Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, to be announced im 
September, will be displayed in the National High School 
Industrial Arts Fair, at the Museum of Science and Industry, 
Jackson Park, Chicago, August 15 to September 2. 

To those contestants who did not receive individual - 
awards, we want to say two things: You set the pace for all. 
Secondly, you have won prizes for yourself in increased skill, 
in steadier work, in growing awareness of what it takes to do 
fine things in any field. You have set new standards for your- 
self and for all your fellow students. Congratulations to every 
one of the 140,000 who tried! 

And to your teachers and supervisors — for behind every 
creative student stand creative teachers—we say thanksy 
we share your pride in uncovering talent and building higher 
standards of appreciation. 

To our distinguished judges, to department store execu- 
tives, newspaper editors, advertisers, and other sponsors, We 
express again our deep gratitude for making available te 
youth the “Pulitzer Prizes” of the high school world. 
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Xpert 22's 


You can shoot the center out of a 
target with Western Xpert Long Rifle 
22’s .. . they’re that accurate. Yet you 
do not pay extra for their extra accuracy. 
Xpert 22’s make high scores easier. 


Xpert is the real thing for all-around 
shooting. Non-corrosive, smokeless, 
clean. See your dealer for all types of 
Western ammunition. Western Car- 
tridge Company, East Alton, Illinois, 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc.” 











SPEAKING OF RIFLES 


The world’s finest target rifles are made by Winchester. See your 
dealer about the Model 69 with the famous smooth, fast Winchester 
bolt action. Gives you 6 quick shots—or 11 with larger magazine 
attached. Shoots 22 Short, Long and Long Rifle Cartridges 
interchangeably. 
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BE a RANGER...Win a RANGER Shooting Emblem 


Write for a new, FREE, illustrated to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem for 
booklet telling how to have fun shooting your jacket. Start your own rifle club. 
@ rifle . . . how to shoot straight . . . how Mail coupon today. NO obligation. 





SMEN'S SERVICE BUREAU Dept. i : 
em Institute, 343 Lexington Avenue, 2-99-B,, Seoting re & 
me free copy of rifle shooting booklet. (Please print); 
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have a dog. It was a part of his 
training, part of his growing up. 
The woman said she wasn’t sure, after 
all, the furniture and all, you know. 
Of course, if it were a little dog... . 

“Little dog, hell!” The man pounded 
his fist on the table, until the forks 
bounced, and the coffee splashed dan- 
gerously. A boy needs a big dog; little 
dogs are for women and sissies. It takes 
a big dog with a big heart for a boy. 

The man glared angrily, and the 
woman shivered back into her chair. 
The subject was closed. For a minute 
there was only the sound of knives and 
forks against the battered china plates. 
Then the man began speaking slowly 
of his day at work. 

But the dog still lurked in the 
shadows. Peter toyed with his food, 
mixing the horrible spinach and the 
horrible peas together, and then care- 
fully separating them into two sicken- 
ing piles, Dogs were not good things. 
He had never known one very well, 
but he knew they were not good. 

“Can you eat your peas, Peter?” the 
woman asked. “They’re good for you. 
They'll make you a strong, big man.” 

“Yes’m,” Peter said, and squashed 
one cruelly with his spoon. He did not 
dare look at her face. He knew that 


Tis man said every son should 


she wanted him to call her mother, but . 


he could not. He felt sorry for her, 
dimly sensing the longing that lay at 
the bottom of her weakness. 
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FIRST PRIZE STORY 


By CAROL REILLEY, 17 


Garfield High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Mary Ethel Dixon 


What was the real fear that 
threatened Peter from 
the shadows? 















- body of her man. Peter knew that 
— Bm had put the hurt there. 


‘The ict Sock? 





squashed another pea. He wondered it ~ 
it felt the pain. He hoped it did. He — 
hated peas. a 
“Peter,” the man said, “clean up 
your plate, and when you're finished, 


we'll go into the living room while all 


Mother clears off the table, and we'll 
talk about the dog. Would you like 
that, Peter, boy?” 

Peter put his spoon down on the © 
plate. He stared at the horrible spinach 
and the horrible peas. He felt sud 
denly, softly sick. 

“Sir,” he mumbled, “I don’t think 
I would care for a dog.” He wiggled 
uneasily, sensing the man’s hurt 
“They're so expensive and things,” he 
added quickly. 

“Nonsense,” said the man. 
clean up your plate!” 

“Oh, don’t make him, Charles, if he 
doesn’t want to, just this once —” 

“Quiet!” shouted the man. “He'll eat 
that food before he leaves the table. 
He’s only been here a couple of weeks, 
and already you want to spoil him!” 

The woman moved from the table, 
and silently cleared the dishes away. 
Peter knew that her silence was not 
anger. It had something to do with the 
hurt in her body, and the hurt in the 
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on his chair, away from it. His eyes 
“kept coming back in tingling horror. 
He was sure he saw the shapeless form 
of a dog, crouching there. 

Bed was a terrible thing, in this new 
heuse. It was a frightening thing, there, 
all alone in the room, high, cold, and 
white. 

Before, bed had always been a lit- 
tle cot, lined up against the wall with 
four other little cots. Before it had 
been friendly, with pillow fights, and 
the light of 2 street lamp through the 
window, and sleep, and the quiet 
breathing coming from the moonlit 
humps of other boys. 

Here there was only loneliness. There 
Was not even a street light. There were 
only shadows, blending into one fright- 
ening shadow in the darkness. Peter 
hated bed in the new house, He had 
mever known his mother, never cried 
for her, and inside he had always felt 
a superiority over those boys who 
sobbed softly into their pillows in the 
night time. But there, in the new 
house, he, too, knew the sickening 
sobs. When he could not sleep with his 
fear, he lay and cried for his little cot, 
and the warmth of the Marshall Home. 

This night he climbed into the bed 
and lay trembling beneath the cold 
sheet. He lay still while the woman bent 
to kiss him. He had never known such 
fear. Every shadow was a dog. He could 
not let the woman go. He clung to her. 

“What’s wrong, Peter, darling?” she 
asked softly. 

He was ashamed of his fear. “Noth- 
ing, ma’am,” he said. 

She opened the window, and ad- 
justed the shade. She smoothed the 
covers across his legs. He lay stiff, un- 
speaking, afraid of her leaving. 

“Goodnight, Peter, honey.” she said. 
She smiled down at him. She turned 
out the light, and stood there for a 
moment, her fingers lingering on the 
switch. “Goodnight,” she said again, 
and waited for his answer. 

“Goodnight, ma'am,” Peter said. She 
sighed, and then he heard her slowly 


going down the steps. 


He lay stiffly in the darkness. He did 
not dare to close his eyes. He watched 
the shadows warily, fearfully, trying to 
make out the crouched figure of a 
dog. He lay still, so it would not see 
him. He pressed his hands against his 
throat, to protect it from the tearing 
fangs. He waited. The shadows drew to- 
gether, came closer, There was a scrap- 
ing across the floor. He could not 
breathe. There was a roaring in his 
ears. A cold breath brushed his cheek. 
His stomach tightened. He clutched 
the sheets, and drew himself up. The 
dog shadows were all around him. All 
around him .. . 

Peter screamed. “Mother!” he 
screamed, “Father!” He choked, and 
then screamed again, hysterically. 

He could not hear the sounds they 
made, until they were there, and the 
light had blinded on, and chased the 
shadow dog away. He sobbed, and 
clung to them. 

They asked him things he could not 
bear to answer, until the sobs inside 
of him had died away. 

“Peter, Peter, honey!” the woman 
said, and her arms were close around 
him, and her hand was warm in his 
hair. 

“What’s wrong, son?” the man said. 
“Have a nightmare, or something?” 

He lay quietly, sensing the new 
warmth in them. He did not dare to 
say anything about the dog. He was 
afraid the hurt would come back to 
their eyes. 

They sat with him a while. The 
man’s arm was warm across Peter’s 
shoulders. “You don’t need to be 
afraid, Peter, we're here. And soon 
you'll have a dog of your own to 
sleep here with you. . .” 

“On the bed?” the woman started to 
say, and then she stopped, and smil- 
ing, brushed her cheek across ‘the 
man’s chest. 

They left him there. 

“Should I leave the light on, Peter?” 
the woman said. 

“Yes — Mother,” Peter answered care- 
fully, “if you would.” 

























Edward Trach received 
his first. English lesson 
at the age of seven, 
when he attei.ded 
school in Canada. His 
parents came from 
Tarnopal, near the 
Russian-Polish frontier, 
so Edward grew up in 
an atmosphere of 
Ukrainian accents and 
customs. Music is his 
great love, Edward 
He works the 18-hour Saturday night 
in the mailing room of the Minneapolis 
Sar and Tribune to pay for music lessons. 





William Joseph Wyn- 
nyk was born in John- 
son City, New York, 
to Czechoslovakian 
and Ukrainian parents. 
He is the youngest of 
three children. William 
says his hobbies are 
stamp collecting, read- 
ing, and scouting. He 
is a Star Scout in Boy 
Scout Troop 101 and 
‘ an Apprentice Air 
Scout. He is fond of sports, especially basket 
ball and volley ball. William is studying indus- 
trial arts and hopes to become a draftsman. 





She came over to him, and kissed 


him again, and held him close. Peter 
knew her hunger, and slipped his arm 
around her neck experimentally. 

She let him go, and moved away, 
“Goodnight,” she said, and waited. 

“Goodnight, Mother,” said Peter 
carefully. “Goodnight, Father.” 

He heard them laugh. He heard the 
man say, “You're spoiling him, dar- 
ling.” ° 

The woman answered, “A boy needs 
a father to give him a dog, and make 
a man out of him, and a mother to 
spoil him, just a little.” 

Peter listened to their nappy laugh- 
ter. It was a new thing to him, and 
he knew that he had put it there. 

He lay for a long time, his eyes still 
open, staring unseeingly at the books 
and boys that lined the walls of the 
lonely room. His mind was dulled 
from fear. He did not actually think 
of the dog. He just lay there, dumbly, 
until sleep came. 

The next three days were slow ones. 
Peter tried very hard to remember to 
call them “Mother” and “Father.” It 
seemed such a little thing to pay, and 
he could sense the glow inside of 
them when he said it. 

He still could not make himself go 
up into the room, and play there with 
all the toys and books they had brought 
him. He was afraid to be alone in the 
room, even in the daytime. The fear of 
that night was still with him. 

Bed was sheer terror. He spent those 
next three days in shadow of the com- 
ing night. They left the light on for 
him now. The first time he asked for 
it again, the man was angry. Lord, he 
shouted, what am I raising for a son, 
a pantywaist. The woman had pleaded 
with him, clinging to his arm, No, no, 
he had cried. . 

“Please, Dad,” Peter had said. 

“Just for now,” the woman begged. 

“Dad, please,” Peter whispered. 

The man had turned to him, hugged 
him close. “Damn,” he had said. “I’m 
spoiling him, too. For a while then, 
Peter, but remember, if I get you a 
dog, you'll have to act like a man, 
and not be afraid of the dark.” 

Peter could say nothing, only slip 


' back among the pillows, and pray hol- 


lowly the man would forget the dog. 

So the three days passed. Peter spent 
the afternoon of the third one in the 
kitchen with the woman. She was 
making an apple pie. He stayed close 
to her, following her wherever she 
went, not daring to be away from the 
warmth of her body. 

“Be a good boy, Peter, darling,” she 
laughed, “and fetch me the sugar.” 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Colonial empires crumble as native peoples seek independence 


CROSS the length and breadth of Africa and Asia, and 
A even in distant isles of the South Seas, native peoples are 
“shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 

Rebellions rage in Formosa, Indo-China, and Madagascar. 
Native leaders in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and in Samoa 
demand self-rule. Similar agitation is under way in French 
North and West Africa, and in British Malaya. There is talk 
of independence for Libya and perhaps for Eritrea. Korea 
and the Dutch East Indies have been promised their 


freedom. , 
Syria, Lebanon, and the Philippines are now fully inde- 


pendent nations, Egypt and China have gotten rid of the last 
traces of foreign domination. India and Burma are cutting 
their ties with the British Empire. Liberia is granting the 
right to vote to its native tribes, In the Union of South 
Africa, black Africans are demanding equal rights. Ceylon 
has obtained a new and progressive constitution. 

Another sign of the times is the United Nations “trustee- 
ship” program. In the nine “trust” territories, the nations 
acting as trustees over native areas have promised to guide 
the natives toward self-government. 

Another significant event took place in India recently. 
For the first time in modern history, representatives of most 
of Asia met (though unofficially) for a joint conference. 
They declared that: “all Asian nations should take effective 
steps to bring a speedy termination to foreign domination of 
their countries.” 


In this list of happenings in places thousands of miles 
apart, historians find a pattern and a meaning. They say 
that we who live in 1947 have ring-side seats at one of the 
great events in history: the “twilight of empire.” 

Asia and Africa contain half the land and nearly two- 
thirds of the people on earth. Early in the 20th century, 
European nations held possession of nearly all of Africa. 
These nations also controlled,’‘in one way or another, most 
of Asia. 

This was the high point of “imperialism” — the building 
of “empires,” composed of weak or undeveloped peoples 
subject to the will of a stronger power. 

Today these mighty empires are crumbling before our 
eyes. World War II pulled the props out from under them. 
The “mother-countries” came out of the: war too weak to 
hold their colonies by force. Besides, public opinion in thé 
Western nations had become opposed to the whole idea of 
strong countries ruling weaker ones, Meanwhile, native 
leaders felt their new power. Many had listened eagerly to 
Japan’s slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics.” They had read in 
the Atlantic Charter promises of new freedom for all the 
world. 

As the red areas of the map below suggest, native peoples 
have made long strides toward freedom. The colonial system 
is changing fast. But the great empires will not disappear 
overnight. Don’t overlook on the map the shaded areas — 
vast native regions still ruled by Western Powers. 
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S the pacemaker beginning to stumble? 
Belgium, one of the “biggest little countries” of the world, 
has been leading the “recovery race” in postwar Europe. 
But there are signs that Belgium’s economic system is get- 
ting a little tired from the strain. 

Belgium’s come-back to relative prosperity has caused a 
minor sensation in Europe — because the Belgians seem to 
be running in the opposite direction from most of their 
neighbors. Other European nations have been trying to 
hoard their foreign exchange, block imports, and keep all 
foreign trade under strict control. Belgium’s policy is: off 
with the lid! She has let her businessmen go out to buy 
whatever other countries had to sell. 

Belgium’s aims were threefold: (1) to “prime the pump” 
for Belgium’s export trade (if Belgium buys abroad, other 
countries wil] then have the Belgian francs needed to buy 
the goods Belgium sells); (2) to raise the Belgian standard 
of living; (3) to bury the black market under an avalanche 
of goods. 

So far the program has apparently worked..This is partly 
because Belgium had a head start in the postwar economic 
race. There was not much fighting on Belgian soil during 
World War II. Except for “buzz bombs” in the closing 
months of the war, there was no widespread destruction. 
Belgium’s heavy concentration of industry was almost un- 
touched. Her great port of Antwerp is the only major harbor 
of western Furope that escaped serious war damage 

Besides, Belgium was the first Nazi- 
occupied country to be completely 
liberated. Her government-in-exile re- 
turned from London with a definite 
program that checked inflation and 
got the country’s economic machinery 
turning again. 

Most industries are turning out 60 
to 90 per cent of their prewar produc- 
tion. To ease a serious labor shortage, 
Belgium is among the first countries to 
Offer to take in “displaced persons” - 
homeless victims who don’t want to 
go back to their native lands. 

Belgium had another advantage. In 
terms of international trade, the coun- 
try had “money in the bank” to start 
> its. postwar program. Most European Corton 
countries owed big debts for American 
Jend-lease supplies and other war pur- 
yposes. But Belgium had piled up Hrvence 
credits abroad with which she could 
uy goods. She was the only country 
to which Uncle Sam actually owed 
Money when it came time to square 
up the lend-lease account 
Now a large part of these credits 
Ihave been used up. Many observers 
that Belgium will take an eco- 
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Belgium’s future depends on world peace and prosperity 
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Belgium — economic power in a small package. Raw materials 
of the Congo supplement the motherland’s industrial wealth. 


nomic nose-dive unless other nations begin to buy and sell 
more freely. Belgium must sell her manufactures and colonial 
raw materials abroad in order to feed her crowded millions, 

Belgium trades because she must. Since the Middle Ages 
she has had to import half her food. 

That doesn’t mean that Belgium’s agriculture is inefficient, 
Far from it! More than half her land area is under cultiva- 
tion. Acre for acre, Belgian farms produce more than any 
farms in the world. 


Why Belgium Must Trade 


But the country simply doesn’t have room enough to 
grow food for her population. She has eight million people 
(more than Australia) in a region the size of Maryland. 
With 710 people to the square mile, she is the most thickly- 
settled country on earth (the United States has slightly 
more than 40 to the square mile). 

To supply their needs, the Belgians have for hundreds 
of years ranked among Europe’s most important traders, 
Rare was the medieval merchant who had no business in 
Ypres, Ghent, or Bruges. Rare was the trading ship that 
failed to drop anchor at Antwerp. 

Always closely linked to Britain, Belgium learned fast 
from England’s “industrial revolution” in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. By 1850 Belgium was the most heavily indus- 
trialized country on the continent of Europe. This growing 
industrv produced goods to sell abroad, and kept Relgium 
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Lots to eat! Only butter and edible oil are rationed. 


in the foreground of the international trade picture. Just 
before World War II she ranked seventh among the na- 
tions in exports, and sixth in imports. 

To feed her industries, Belgium has one of the best coal 
deposits in Europe. She also has zinc, lead, clay, and lime- 
stone. With iron from France, she was able to build a steel 
industry which, in proportion to her population, ranks with 
the biggest in the world, Half of all working Belgians are 
employed in industry. 

To transport their goods, the Belgians laid out a network 
of busy railroads and canals. They link up her ports, rivers, 
and manufacturing towns, and connect with neighboring 
countries — especially with the Rhine river of Germany. 

Belgium has the economic machinery to keep her place in 
the world. But, for a nation that has bet her money on free 
trade, the outcome depends on what other nations do. That’s 
why Belgium is watching hopefully for results from the 
International Trade Organization now being set up. 


Belgium Hunts for Business 


But Belgium didn’t wait for an ITO. She has already 
gone out looking for business. One of the most interesting 
experiments in postwar Europe is her customs union with 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands. Besides knocking down 
the barriers to free buying and selling of goods in the Low 
Countries, Belgium is seeking closer trade ties with France, 
traditionally her No. 1 customer. 

Great Britain used to be Belgium’s second-best customer. 
But Britain today is not shopping abroad the way she used 
to. So Belgium wants to expand its markets in the Americas. 
Before the war she did a good business with the United 
States, Argentina, and Brazil. Brazil, however, is not import- 
ing so much now but is building up her own industries. 
Argentina, playing “hard to get,” refuses to supply wheat 
to Belgium except at high prices. 

Traders thrive only in a prosperous world, That fact has 
a lot to do with Belgium’s policy towards Germany. No 
country has more to fear from a strong Germany. The 
Belgians spent nine of the past 33 years under German 
occupation. Yet — how ironic! — Belgium, like most of Ger- 
many’s neighbors, prospers only if Germany prospers. Ger- 
many was formerly the fourth-best customer of Belgium. 
The coal and iron of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, and 
Germany depend on each other. Their steel industries were 


developed jointly. So Belgium wants Germany restored to 
economic unity. ae 
To put her full strength into recovery efforts, Belgium 
needs unity among her own people. Belgians are patriotic 
and proud of their country. Yet there are political and racial 
divisions that spring from their history. ag 
The Flemings of northern Belgium are a Germanic people. 4 
who speak a Dutch dialect. In the south live the Walloons; ~ 
who are French in language and descent. Formerly the ~ 
Walloons were the nation’s cultural, social, and political > 
leaders. Today many of them resent the fact that the Flem- 
ings, whose growing population outnumbers the Walloons, 
are taking a growing share in the national life. 























































An Unemployed King 

Another dividing factor is: what to do with King Leopold? 
The leftist parties accuse Leopold, who surrendered his 4 
army and became a prisoner of war soon after Germany © 
invaded Belgium in 1940, of being on too good terms with ™ 
the Germans during the war. a 

The conservative CSP (Christian Social party), which 
polled the largest vote at the latest elections, approves 
Leopold’s conduct and wants him back as king. But Leopold, 7 
who was held by the Nazis in Germany at the close of the 7 
war, is still on the outside looking in. His brother, Princes ~ 
Charles, reigns as Regent. oe 

Whatever their differences, all Belgian parties agree that 
their country must have peace. Belgium lies at the narrow- 
est point of the great plain of northern Europe — and there- 
fore along the easiest invasion route between Germany and 
France. 

Hoping to avoid another war that will bring the same 
old dangers of invasion to Belgium, the country is a leader 
among the smaller United Nations. Her premier, Paul-Henri % 
Spaak, was first president of U.N.’s General Assembly —@ 
living symbol of his country’s need for world prosperity and 
peace. 




















































‘Digests of. Important Articles in Current Periodicals 





) These articles were selected to present diverse opinions and 
> to stimulate further reading. The points of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 





a The Price You Pay for Too Many Jobholders 


By Frederick G. Brownell 
American Magazine, May, 1947 


: There are 155,000 local government units in the United 
States. Mr. Brownell says that’s just about 152,500 too 
_ many. 

» We have city governments, town governments, village 
| governments, school districts, and special districts of all 
© kinds. Mr. Brownell’s proposal: wipe them all off the map. 
© Hiis idea is to create a “super-county” that will do all 
the work of local government. This plan, he thinks, will get 
» rid of half a million officeholders, save the tax payers nearly 
two billion dollars a year, and give better service. 

© Today local government has 2,500,000 employees — more 
| than all federal and state agencies combined. The units 
© Of local administration overlap and conflict. Police and 
© health inspectors have to stop at the city limits — but gang- 
» sters and disease germs don’t. In metropolitan New York 
) alone, there are 1,039 units of local government, Tax dis- 
| tricts get piled up “like canned goods in a grocer’s window.” 
| For instance, the village of Baxter Estates, New York, pays 
ithe bills of 11 separate taxing agencies! 

» When Mr. Brownell gets through cleaning house with 
) tocal government, he would have 2,500 units left, as fol- 
‘lows: (1) 140 “metropolitan city-counties,” ranging in size 
from New York City (11,690,000 population) to Pueblo, 
‘Colorado (62,000); (2) 260 other “city-counties” of more 
than 25,000 population; (3) 2,100 rural counties with popu- 
ations of 10,000 to 75,000. 

>) Mr. Brownell says: “Local government has been called 
the schoolroom of democracy. That schoolroom sadly needs 


mew curriculum and a new teacher.” 


The Ordinary Wart —“‘Teen-agers Beware” 


By Lester Hollander 
Hygeia, May, 1947 


"Oh, those embarrassing warts! Many a teen-ager is an- 
byed almost to tears when the rough, ugly things begin to 
iw on face or hands. 
Sometimes you just can’t seem to get rid of them. Use 
@lectric drying currents, X-rays, and tissue extract from 
wart itself will work in some cases. But warts resist all 
§ of treatment. Often they come back even if removed. 
d Mr. Hollander warns: don’t try to take them off ex- 










cept under a doctor’s advice, for “the wrong approach may 
cause unsightly or even serious consequences.” 

In fact, time is the best medicine for wart-sufferers. 
After a while, they usually go away of their own accord. 

What causes wart? Well, touching toads doesn’t. The 
culprit is probably one of a family of tiny troublemakers 
called a virus. It is too small to see with an ordinary micro- 
scope, but soon we may be able to track it down with the 
new “electronic microscope.” 


On the Edge of a Lost Continent 


By Frank IlHngworth 
Travel, April, 1947 


Legend says that the Outer Hebrides are the last remain- 
ing ledge of the “lost continent” of Atlantis. 

Today these lonely islands off the coast ot Scotland are 
becoming a “lost land” in another way. Thousands of the 
“crofters,” as the farmers of the islands are called, have 
gone to the mainland, or emigrated to the United States 
and Canada. Three of the outer islands are now altogether 
empty. Their inhabitants gave up the hopeless struggle of 
making a living on the bleak and sodden land. 

But the old folks still cling to their homes on Rum, Eris- 
kay, Lewis, Harris, and the Isle of Skye. Here are people 
who speak English with a Norse accent. Their sheep yield 
wool for weaving the famous Harris tweed. 

The Hebrideans have one unexploited resource: some of 
the finest scenery in Scotland. Mr. Illingworth says “they 
could become a tourist paradise.” 


Life Visits the Smith Brothers 
Life, April 14, 1947 


Yes, it’s true—Smith Brothers cough-drops are really 
made by two Smith brothers. They are the grandsons of the 
origina] Smith brothers, William and Andrew, who are bet- 
ter known by the nicknames of “Trade” and “Mark” (look 
at a box of S. B. cough-drops and you'll see why). 

This cough-drop company is a genuine old-fashioned 
business. The little black “drops” (two billion a year) are 
still made in Poughkeepsie, New York, where the firm started 
just 100 years ago. They still contain the same ingredients, 
sell for same price (a nickel), and are packed in the same 
style of box. One-third of the employees have worked for 
the company more than 20 years. Some of them remember 
the founder, old “Trade” himself (William Smith), who 
kept his accounts on the back of old envelopes. 

The company got its best free advertising from a stow- 
away who lived five days in a freighter’s hold full of cough 
drops. 
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The world’s highest mountains are in and near Nepal. 
‘is- 
ole NCLE SAM has gone to the “top o’ the world” to open 
Id friendly relations with one of the earth’s least-known 
countries. “ 
of The nation is Nepal, a land of 7,000,000 people, on a 
cy sort of shelf overlooking India. From Nepal’s “backbone,” 
the Himalayas, rises earth’s highest mountain, Mt. Everest. 
Few Westerners have pierced the veil of mystery that 
shrouds this lofty land. Nepalese are friendly enough to 
17 the outside world. But they prefer to be let alone. No one 
may enter their country without a special permit. Most 
ly of the territory has never been visited by a Westerner. 
ne Two years ago the governments of Nepal and the United 
t- States said “hello” for the first time. U. S. economic experts 
Ik went to the mountain land to discuss opening of trade. The 
Nepalese minister to Great Britain (Nepal’s only agent 
d abroad) visited the U. S. A “good will” mission also came 
re to America from Nepal. 
d Last November a member of the American diplomatic 
s, staff in India made his way by highway and horseback to 
e Nepal. He found a cordial welcome. But the Nepalese were 
yr a little behind in their American history. The American flag 
r that flew to greet the U. S. visitors had only 13 stars! 
0 During this visit Nepal invited the U. S. to open diplomatic 
relations and make a trade agreement. A U. S. mission sent 
. to Nepal last month succeeded in both purposes. 
h What Does the U. S. Want in Nepal? 
Why is the United States interested in Nepal? The State 
Department denies press reports that the Nepal mission is 
part of the “stop communism” program of the Truman Doc- 
trine. Perhaps the U. S. is concerned about what becomes 
of Nepal’s famed Gurkha troops, of the British Indian army. 
Will these top-notch professional soldiers become “unem- 
ployed” when India gets her independence? Or will they 
work for India, or for Britain? 
One purpose of the American mission is to discuss ways 
of developing Nepal’s natural resources. The country has 





both farm and mineral riches. The broad, fertile valley of 
south Nepal is covered with thousands of small farms. In 


_ the mountains are deposits of iron, copper, lead, zine, and 





NEPAL 


Uncle Sam says “hello” 
to forbidden land of the Gurkhas 


























































sulphur, as well as lignite and some coal. Great forests are 
an almost untouched source of wealth. : 
But transportation is almost non-existent. A narrow-gauge a 
railroad runs from Bihar in India to a Nepal border town, 
Roads from there fade away into mountain trails. 
Nepal’s history is largely a matter of geography, for ~ 
the region is a natural outpost of India. A mixed Chinese ~ 
and Hindu people settled in the lowlands of Nepal hum- 
dreds of years ago. Many little kingdoms sprang up. oe 
Then Moslem conquerors swept over India. They drove 7 
a Hindu group, the Gurkhas, from their homes in India, 4 
These Gurkha warriors pushed into Nepal and subdued it, 
From this mountain stronghold they raided Tibet and India, — 
and fought bitter wars with both the Chinese and British, 
After a war in 1814-15 the British forced Nepal to admit “ 
a British agent to live at the capital, Katmandu. After a few” 
years the rulers of Nepal became fast friends of the British. ~~ 
By a treaty of 1923, Great Britain recognized the full inde- 
pendence of Nepal. . i 
Although Hinduism is now the state religion, the country 
was long a center of Buddhism. Gautama Buddha, founder a 
of Buddhism, was born in India at the edge of Nepal. He | 
taught in Nepal, and died there about 483 B.C. : 
Nepal’s king is a figurehead. The real ruler is the prime 
minister. For 13 years, up to 1945, this office was filled by a — 
forward-looking man with the long-distance name of Joodha 
Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana. During his administration ~ 
the country’s second hydroelectric plant was built, the Bank 
of Nepal was established, and improvements made in ad- 
ministration, education, and trade. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, who has the same five last names as his unele, 
and the first name of Padma. Under his leadership, Nepal — 
is opening its gates to the United States. Currents of the 
modern world are beginning to blow through the “forbidden > 
land of the Gurkhas.” * 












A Gurkha officer in the Indian army tests s his 























































; Young Americans from our farthest possession, Hawaii. 
| AScholastic Awards photo by Robert Ono of Honolulu. 


“ @ITIZENS will die for democracy, pay taxes for it, and 
oe give their blood for its soldiers. But vote? Work at 
| democracy? It takes a revolution or a miracle to arouse them.” 
: Charles Edison, former governor of New Jersey, may have 
| been exaggerating when he made this statement. Indeed, 
© if you glance back at the civics articles in the issues of World 
| Week during the past school year, you will find many ex- 
») amples of citizens who are working at democracy. 
§ But Mr. Edison can marshal many arguments to support 
> his charge. In last November’s election, for instance, only 
© $5,000,000 of the 79,000,000 persons eligible to vote 
» bothered to go to the polls. Even in the 1944 Presidential 
© @lection, only 48,000,000 votes were cast. And the per- 
4 Centage of non-voters has risen greatly in the past 50 years. 
= What can be done about this lack of interest in the ballot- 
> box — the very foundation of a working democracy? 
© Yourtown may be doing something about it this very 
| week. President Truman has proclaimed Sunday, May 18, 
3 as “I Am An American Day.” On that day, also known as 
"National Citizenship Day, hundreds of communities hold 
ceremonies to honor new voters. Each year 2,000,000 young 
People reach voting age, and 200,000 foreign-born persons 
Receive final citizenship papers. In schoo] assembly halls, 
@ivic auditoriums, churches, parks, and village squares, 
eople gather to welcome these new voters, and to rededi- 
@ate themselves as good citizens in a representative democ- 
»Seven years ago the United States established this na- 
tion policy of recognizing those who have attained the 
fhest privilege of citizenship: the right to vote. 
te janitowoc County, Wisconsin, set the pattern for “I Am 
m@ American Day.” It all started with an adult class in 









Yourtown’s new voters: 


municipal government at the University of Wisconsin. Pro- 
fessor R. J. Colbert, the instructor, was worried because so 
few voters know how their government works. He proposed 
a special program to train new voters for their responsibilities, 
Citizens approved the idea. In 1939 the “Manitowoc Plan” 
was born. 

Under this plan, all young people in the county, as they 
reach the age of 21, are expected to attend a special class 
for five months. University professors, government offi- 
cials, and businessmen give instruction in the machinery 
and problems of local, state, and national government. 
County and municipal government are stressed. Says Pro- 
fessor Colbert: “Unless democracy is a success in these 
units, it cannot be expected to function effectively in state 
and nation.” 

Climax of Manitowoc program is a special holiday for 
the whole community. First there is a parade, in which each 
voting precinct enters a float. When the marchers reach the 
high school campus, a high official (sometimes the chief 
justice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court) administers the 
oath of allegiance to new voters. 

Educators and various civic and patriotic groups felt 
that the “Manitowoc Plan” would help strengthen American 
citizenship throughout the nation. In 1940, Congress set 
aside the third Sunday in May of each year as “I-Am An 
American Day.” The number of communities staging regular 
observances has increased from a few dozen to more than 
1,200. 

Training Citizens: the Foreign-Born 


Of course, taking part in such a ceremony won’t automati- 
cally make the new voter a good citizen. A voter needs to 
be trained for his job of citizenship, just as the school teach- 
er, doctor, and engineer need training for their duties, 

Many communities made a start years ago toward such 
a training program. They began to organize citizenship class- 
es for persons who come to this country from foreign lands. 
Sometimes these classes are part of the public school sys- 
tem, and in other places, civic and patriotic groups give 
similar training. Immigrants study the history, government, 
and Constitution of their new country in preparation for 
naturalization (being admitted to citizenship). 





Preparation for citizenship: a high school election. i 
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are they FIT to be citizens? 


During the past 12 years, these classes have been work- 
ing overtime. Soon after Hitler’s rise to power, thousands of 
oppressed. Europeans began fleeing their native lands. So 
far as American immigration laws allowed, many of them 
came to the United States. A recent survey shows that the 
vast majority are now full-fledged citizens of the United 
States, or will become citizens soon. 

The same survey, m by a special committee headed 
by Professor Maurice R. Davis of Yale University, shows 
that the refugees have become real citizens in deeds as 
well as in law. Questionnaires answered by 11,233 refugees 
in 639 communities disclosed that “they have become ad- 
justed to a greater extent and in a shorter period of time 
than was the case with other immigrants of a recent dec- 
ade.” The majority have learned English, made friends with 
native Americans, and belong to American organizations. 
More than 95 per cent were regular blood donors, worked 
for the Red Cross, or contributed to the war effort in some 
other way. Now they are active in the social and cultural 
life of their communities. 

Immigrants can take out their “first papers” (the begin- 
ning step toward citizenship) as soon as they arrive in this 
country. Before being naturalized, however, a foreign-born 
person must be at least 18 years old, and usually must have 
lived in the United States for five years. 


Training Citizens: the Native-Born 


Foreign-born Americans need training for citizenship — 
and’ many communities are providing it. But native-born 
Americans also need such training. True, they have prob- 
ably studied civics and history in school. But (except in 
Georgia and South Carolina, where 18-vear-olds can vote) 
“most young people reaching voting age have been out of 
school for a few years. A number of communities are now 
following Manitowoc’s example, and are holding classes 
or forums as “refresher courses” in citizenship for these mew 
citizens. Some towns plan this training program to close 
with a community observance of “I Am An American Day.” 

The ancient Greeks recognized the value of a citizenship 
training program, climaxed by an appropriate ceremony. 
Athenian youths were eligible to assume the duties of a 
citizen when they reached the age of 18. After receiving 
instruction in their duties and responsibilities, the young 
men of Athens gathered at the Temple ot Aglaurus and 
took this oath: 

“We will never bring disgrace to this our city, by any 
act of dishonesty or cowardice; we will fight for our ideals 
and sacred things of the city, both alone and with many; 
we will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best 
to incite a like respect and reverence in those about us; 
we will strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of 
civic duty; and thus in all these ways we will strive to trans- 
mit this city not only not less but greater, better, and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 

Good citizenship ‘in a democracy still means the same 
thing today. . 

Exactly a year ago, representatives of 140 organizations 






interested in citizenship training — including World Week 
magazine — met in Philadelphia for a National Conferences 
on Citizenship. Here are some of the qualities of a good 
citizen, in the opinion of this Conference: ; 

1. Loyalty to the democratic way of life. This incl 
a belief in the dignity of the individual, and in equality” 
opportunity for all people. 

2. Personal responsibility for satisfying basic human 
needs. The good citizen feels responsible for improving the 
living conditions of others, even though he himself has @ 
comfortable home and adequate health care. 

3. Concern and respect for the opinion and personali- 
ties of others. Good citizens do not have prejudices because 
of a fellow-citizen’s race, creed, color, or social or economi¢ 
standing. 

4. Ability to work with others to improve democratic hu- 
man relationships. Such cooperation begins at home, and 
through participation in school and community activities. 

These are goals for all of us. We all need to work at being 
good citizens every day in the year. Then, when the third | 
Sunday in May comes around, we can stand erect and “3 
say with a clear conscience and justified pride: 


















































“IT am an American!” 





Speaking of Citizenship (?) 

For lack of outstanding entries in the World Week 
Civics contest which closed April 15, awards were 
not made. The judges announce commendation, how- 
ever, for Marcia E, Brown, aged 16, of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, who contributed “The Fort Smith Industrial 
Foundation.” 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
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1. NEPAL 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following sentences, indicate the 
letter preceding the phrase which best 
completes the statement. Each counts 
4. Total, 20. 


—1. Nepal is located: 
a. North of India 
b. South of India 
c. in Eastern Europe 
d. off the China coast. 


__2. The mountain 
Nepal is the: 


range north of 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 


100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


POSTWAR PACEMAKER 


Write in the word or phrase which 
best completes each of the following 
statements, Each counts 4. Total, 20. 

I. The great port of Belgium, — 
, was the only major 
harbor of western Europe which es- 
caped serious war damage. 

2. The first Nazi-occupied country 
to be completely liberated was 











3. Belgium’s government-in-exile 
was located in the city of 



















































( ) 12. Egypt g. Eurone 
( ) 18. Libya 

14. British 
() ‘idions h. North America 
(| )15. Dutch East 

Indies i. South America 
My score 

IV. | AM AN AMERICAN 


In the parentheses to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
O if the statement expresses an opin- 
ion and an F if the statement is a fact. 
Each counts 3. Total, 30. 


( ) 1. Charles Edison was at one 
time the Governor of New Jersey. 

( ) 2. The percentage of non-vot- 
ers has risen in the past fifty years. 

(_ ) 3. President Truman has pro- 

























( ) 2. Nations acting as trustees 


( ) 4. When Mr. Brownell gets 





a. Alps 4. Belgium was the only country to claimed May 18 as “I Am An American One 
b. Ganges which the United States actually owed Day.” anotl 
a vs money when it came time to square ( ) 4. The chief reason for lack uf tain. 
oe fe up the _ _____ account. interest in the ballot-box is the lack every 
— 3. Nepal’s only agent abroad is a 5. A valuable gem for which Bel- of adequate education for the adults of crew 
minister to: gium is famous is the America, As tl 
a. Russia M . ( ) 5. An effort to stimulate great- bran 
b. China ii aa er interest in voting has been made in baby 
e. India lll. BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM Manitowoc County, Wisconsin. derft 
d. Great Britain ; ( ) 6. The most effective plan for ica v 
- In the parentheses to the left of each_ 4 iii eta gsr Bie W 
—4. The famed fighters of Nepal are number in Column A, place the letter te Co a —" ee offic: 
the: i which precedes the correct location in wer gen os Sen a liant 
a. Hindus Column B. Each counts 2. Total, 30. . eee ‘ é ‘ 
b. Moslems ’ ties in the United States observe “I Am frien 
c. Parsees cs ae a, Ar. American Day.” choc 
d. Gurkhas mt ( ) 8. Parades and special adult in t 
( ) 2. Indo-China a! 3 : : 
——5. Nepal in recent months has shown ( ) 3, Madagascar . Middle East classes can help very little in solving and 
@ desire to conclude a trade agreement ( ) 4. Sudan the problems of democracy. spok 
with: > Gees c. Far East ( ) 9. To be naturalized is to be spol 
= China ( ) 6.Eritrea admitted to citizenship. shri! 
© Great Britain ( ) 7. Philippines . North Africa ( ) 10. Native-born citizens need my 
= Russia ( ) 8.Korea less training for citizenship than immi- A 
d. United States ; 9. a e. South Africa grants. ec | 
10. Lebanon of | 
My score ( )11. Burma f. Mid-Pacific My score Total score ‘ 
a over native areas have pledged to through cleaning house with local gov- 
: WORDS OF THE WEEK guide the natives toward self-govern- ernments, he would have left 140 met- 
g 
ment. ropolitan city-counties, which will be 
* The sentences below were taken a. Imperialists large in size. ; 
Be from articles that appear in this issue. b. Authority derived from U. N. a. farm areas ia 
ae.) the parentheses to the left of the c. Authority derived from League of b. chief cities m3 
‘sentence, place the letter preceding the Nations c. suburbs 
or word which best explains the d. Exploiters d. states :: 
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{_ ) 1. Athenian youths were eligi- €xperiments in postwar Europe is Bel- HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT by 
ble to assume the duties of citizens gium’s customs union with Luxembourg hae ies 
"when they reached the age of 18. and Netherlands. Gane, SO oe 
a. Georgia a. No tariff barriers tae gy te ix sé ' le 
b. Intelligent b. International labor union Ay os = 
-@. Ancient Greek c. Agreement to speak the s ] Teese, Soe se & ate Res 
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REMEMBER very little about our 
voyage from England, because I 
was only ten and terribly excited. 
One night I sang with the band, and 
another time I had dinner with the cap- 
tain. Because Mummy was seasick, 
everyone from the purser to the boiler 
crew went out of their way to amuse me. 
As the days passed, so did my remem- 
brance of England. Ever since I was a 
baby, Mummy had told us what a won- 
derful, friendly, wealthy country Amer- 
ica was. Now it was to be my home. 
When we landed, the dock, customs 
office, and hotel were all a loud bril- 
liant lump of excitement. Mummy’s 
friends bought me a big box of rich 
chocolate candy, which made me sick 
in the taxi. They called me “darling” 


spoke too fast, and their words sounded 


my clear rounded voice. 





and “cute,” and the lift man said I, 
spoke with a “swell” accent. Everyone | 


shrill and nasal. I was very proud of * 
After a week at the Biltmore, we rent- 2" 


ec. a comfortable house in the suburbs # 
of New Jersey. The houses, cars and % 


4) 








even the trees seemed very large and 
imposing. I longed for school, new 
friends and fun with other children. 
Everyone I had met treated me as if I 
were someone very special, and I was 
certain that I could win the respect and 
friendship of my classmates. 

My first school day was one of those 
nightmares which leave you shaky and 
empty. I had told Mummy it was better 
for me to go alone, knowing that I was 
expected and would be welcomed. In 
a maze of rooms, halls and peering faces, 
I found my class. Everyone stared at 
me and then at my new dress. It was 
my first American purchase, and I 
had chosen it because it was exactly the 


Horace Greeley School, ' 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson 


PRIZE ESSAY 





opposite of my stiff, navy-blue, English 
uniform. This dress, striped in blue, 
yellow, white and red, had a little imi- 
tation bolero, under which there was 
a fake blouse. Somehow I knew it was 
too bright and all wrong. Shakily, I took 


the seat assigned to me by the ya 


pretty teacher. In England, we 

been taught to stand up when a teacher 
spoke to us, but when I did, the whole 
class burst out laughing with the teach- 
er. I felt a little bubble creep up my 
throat and break into hot tears. It was at 
recess that I became angry. Not red 


mad but cold, hard, bitter anger whirled 


around and around in my body. How 
dared they laugh and criticize the way 
I spoke, and call me rude names that 
I didn’t know the meaning of! I was 


By VERONICA M. BATTEN, 18 















































hurt, scared and in dread ot the next 
day. Mummy was all wrong, I thought. 
‘This country wasn’t “free” and “fair.” 
© St was cruel and beastly, and I hated it. 
"I went home alone, trying to stop the 
churning in my stomach. “Everything 
is ‘swell’,” I told Mummy. The word 
sounded stupid and; stale but I wanted 
to be an American, didn’t I? 

“Snob” and “Stuckup” became my 
» mames. Pride made me keep my mouth 
= Closed. My marks were low; I was 
afraid to speak in the class. When I 
» did, the blood rushed to my face and 

-all the little pulses in my body beat 
like hammers, upsetting my careful 
© choice of words. Worst of all were the 
| snickers and giggles that surged around 
the room. 









































Boren a miserable month of loneli- 
ness, I began to notice a group of girls 
who were always laughing, bright, and 
popular. They went on dates, were 
liked by the teachers and looked so 
Meat and attractive. When a little Italian 
boy asked me to a school movie, I was 
thrilled. Afterwards I knew by the cold 
stares that I had done something wrong. 
I couldn't understand it. We were 
taught that America was a democracy, 
a free and equal place for all people, 
yet when I went to the movies with an 
© Italian boy, I was snubbed. What did 
| democracy mean? What could I do to 
=) be an American and to have friends? I 
tried so hard to help, to be kind and 
polite, but everyone just laughed at 
‘the way I talked and thought and act- 
ed. I began to think that maybe | was 
'wrong, that my manners were incor- 
tect, not theirs 

After a miserable year for me, we 
moved to a select Westchester town. 
Here, | felt, was my opportunity to 
begin again as a new person. Nobody 
"need know that I was English; I could 
begin all over again. Determined to 
= mike friends and be liked, I used all 
= the slang I could pick up, wore bright 
» gay clothes, and came to my tew school 


full of spirit, determination, wisecracks, 
and a hidden fear. 

It didn’t take me long to see how peo- 
ple looked down on me and turned 
from my company. One girl alone 
sought me, This loud, attractive, kind, 
crude girl became my constant friend. 
We were happy catting, going to the 
movies, grumbling, and sticking ‘close 
together. After a few months, I noticed 
that we were shunned by the ever-pres- 
ent “group.” In this school, the “group” 
consisted of five or six girls from each 
grade who were wealthy, clever, and 
good athletes. The more I watched, the 
more I knew that they were the peo- 
ple I wanted to be with. They did 
things, went places, looked happy, and 
were very popular. They were real 
American girls. 

I decided to give a party for them, 
hoping desperately that they would like 
me.if they knew my true character. 
Mummy learned to make ice-box cake. 
We shopped for weeks to get the right 
candy, cookies and napkins. I called 
them all up one afternoon a week before 
the date. 

“Tm sorry, but I’m busy Saturday.” 

“Who? Oh, well, gee, I’m afraid I 
couldn’t make it.” 

“Well, noooo. You see, it’s the Club 
dance that night.” 

“Yes? Ummmmm, well, could I let 
you know?” 

They didn’t want to come. I knew 
then what was wrong. Instead of being 
my own self, I had built up a bad name 
while trying so hard to be liked. Every- 
thing went numb inside me. It isn’t 
pleasing to face the truth. I wanted to 
go away and never see the people or 
my school] again. 

I lay awake in bed that night and 
knew that I had no real friends or 
happiness. Then something started to 
turn inside me, and I saw quickly and 
plainly what I could do to get where 
I wanted to go. In the school I hated, 
I would reach the top, and get to be 
known as someone other than a loud, 


rude, grumbling girl. I would show! 
them that I wasn’t really a girl whom 


people disliked. I would prove that J 
could be the way they were. Whether 
for revenge, or a desire to make amendg 


to my country for the way I had be | 


haved, I decided to try again. 

It wasn’t difficult to see what I need- 
ed. Clothing, manners, money, a su- 
perior air, poise, brains and athletic abil- 
ity were the essentials. I dug up the 
manners I had tried so hard to lose 
because they were laughed at, Mummy 
learned to make soft pleated skirts, and 
I bought myself big fashionable sweat- 
ers. In a way, it was a bitter prepara- 
tion. All these thing I could have had 
before, but I hadn’t known what was 
necessary; I was in a strange country, 
and nobody had helped me. My allow- 
ance was plenty, and I knew that with 
effort my marks would go up. The 
sports part needed more work than any- 
thing else, but I was not going to be 
beaten again. 


| SET a day for my change to begin. 


It was like a new, yet old life. My i 


clothes spoke louder than anything. 
Hold back on the slang that had now 
become a part of me; stop the temper 
I had once thought so smart; compli- 
ment; be kind; take it easy. 


Well, I did take it easy in a prac | 
ticed, rehearsed way for a year. Finally, 7 


after hard work, disappointment and 
heartache, I won my private battle. So- 
cial Committee, cheerleader, 
dressed Girl in the Class,” second hon- 


or-rol] student, attender of all social ~ 


functions, and finally, I was one of 
the eight girls to make varsity basket- 
ball team. Everything I had wanted was 
mine. Somehow, though, I wasn’t as 
thrilled or excited as I had expected to 
be, because I learned so much while 
reaching the top that opened my eyes 
to the uselessness of my plans. The 
girls I had admired and respected were 
no better, kinder, or more sincere than 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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ESSAY 1ST PRIZE 
Veronica Batten was 
born in England and 
has traveled through 
Ireland, Belgium, and 
Holland. “But | would 
never want to live in 
any country other than 
the United States,” 
she adds. Veronica‘s 
ambitions are to visit 
Key West and Egypt, 

; and te study speech 
Send drama. She is interestedsin astronomy and 
mew people, dancing, and listening to 
win music. Veronica will enter Green 
Junior College this fall. 













ESSAY 2D PRIZE 
Barbara Methven, who 
tied for First Prize 
Story last year, again 
places high in the 
Awards. Once an em- 
bryonic artist, Barbara 
now feels that writing, 
too, has taught her 
“a way to look at 
the world—at sky 
and heaven and men 
—and a new way to 
view myself.” Her father is an artist, and 
Borbara, who enters St. Catherine's College 
this fall, will concentrate upon art, writing, 
and child psychology there. 








ESSAY 3RD PRIZE 
F é eee Six feet tall, red- 
ee) haired, freckled, and 
i left-handed, David 


the rolling Palouse 
wheat country. His 
father is a professor 
at the University of 
i 4 Idaho. David was born 
i. A XE in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, but is now a high 
school junior at Mos- 
cow. His interests take in aviation, automobiles, 
art, and vacations at Idaho lakes or the ocean, 
where next summer will find him again on the 
beach, watching the tide lines. 
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Norie Banks lives in. 
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abil. N MAY 11 more than 1,600 works of art by American 
> the high school students receiving 1947 National Scho- 
lose lastic Art Awards went on display in the Fine Arts Galleries 
— of Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute. 
, and To have a painting, design, or sculpture accepted for the 
a 20th Annual National High Schoo] Art Exhibition is an 
, had ‘honor indeed. Art is by far the largest division of the annual 
was Scholastic Awards. Every work exhibited survived at least 
ntry, three tests. First, the teacher chose it from class work. Then 
llow- it received a regional Scholastic Award in one of 43 Re- 
with gional or State Exhibitions held in the nation’s leading de- 
The THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group partment stores. Entries in the regions totaled 120,000. From 
any- li, Handcraft, by Judy the 20,000 entries forwarded to Pittsburgh 1,651 were 
0 be pitson, ye Pe abody H. S., chosen for National Exhibition honors. 
Pittsburgh. wives shown = Twenty-three judges worked a full week to select national 
Kaufmann’s Regional. ’ , : y 
award winners in 19 classifications. 

gin. On these pages we can present only a few examples of 
My student talent. Additional examples appear in Junior Scho- 
i lastic magazine. a 
“ Once again U. S. Time Corporation will present twelve 
ry top awards on its 1948 Ingersoll Calendar. 
“7 Collier's magazine, May 29, presents thirteen paintings 
rao. selected for Collier’s Awards. . 
ally Over 600 portfolios were studied in awarding 63 scholare 
oni ships to 43 leading art schools. 

So- 
sest- 
= FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, General 
cial Poster, by Stanley Brill, 17, F. K. Lane 
. of High School, New York City. (Ameri- 
ket- can Crayon Co., Sponsor.) First 
wal shown at James McCreery Regional. 
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vid FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, Water 

in Color, by Bibiana Neal, 17, Short- 
wee ridge H. .S., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

me ve an Crayon Co., Sponsor.) First 
"a Wm. H. Bloch Co. Regional. 
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Right: FIRST PRIZE, $25, Gp. Il, Fashion 
illustration, by Anita Coronel, 18, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York 
City. James McCreery Regional. 
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INGERSOLL AWARD, $100, Tempera, Group Il, by Jenni¢ 
Zoro, 17, Washington Irving H. S., New York City. First 
shown, James McCreery Regional. 


FIRST PRIZE, $50, Oil, Gp. Ill, by Jean P. 
Darriau, 17, H. S. of Music & Art, N. Y. C. 
First shown at James McCreery Regional. 


Pictorial Arts Jury: (I. to r.) Robert Gwathmey, pont 
M. Mattison, Hubert Ropp, M. R. Robinson (publisher 
of Scholastic), Andrew Ritchie, and Frank Kleinholz 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Colored Ink, Group |, by 
Chester Morris, 14, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Jr. 
“H. S. +128. (Higgins Ink Co., Sponsor.) 
First shown at Abrahem & Straus Regional. 
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INGERSOLL AWARD, $100, Water Color, Group |, by) 
John Guri, 14, East High, Rochester, N. Y. First shows) 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Regional. 
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The Editors of Collier's proudly announce the winners of Collier's 1947 High 
School Art Awards at the Annual Exhibition sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zine at the Fine Arts Gallery of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. They are: 


Vernon Phillips, 


Cass T echnical H.S.,Detroit,Mich, 


Teacher: Miss Davis 

Frank Marcello, 

Peabody H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher: Miss Jean T hoburn 
Richard Zayac, 


Cass T echnical H.S.,Detroit,Mich. 


Teacher: D. A. Brackett 
Jesse Tolin, 


S. D. Miller H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Teacher: Miss Ruth Spencer 


Agnes Anne Bradley, 
Blytheville H.S., Blytheville, Ark. 
Teacher: Mrs. Raymond L. Bradley 
Robert Adler, 

H.S. of Music & Arts, N. Y..C. 
Teacher: Herman Bloomstein 
William Shaffer, 

Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher: Joseph Fitzpatrick 
Roger Sprigings, 

Carl Schurz H.S., Chicago, lll, 


Teacher: Miss Marguerite Sullivan | 


Edward Envall, 
Arts H.S., Newark, N. J. 
Teacher: Seymour M. Landsman 


Tom Courtos, 

Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Teacher: Leon Friend 

Louise Seale, 

Cass Technical H.S.,Detroit,Mich. 

Teacher: Mrs. Sether 

Casimir Maciolewicz, 

Technical H.S., Erie, Pa. 

Teacher: Joseph M. Plancan 

Barbara Schiller, 

Brookline H.S., Brookline, Mass. 


Teacher: Francenia J. Horn 


TO EACH THE EDITORS OF COLLIER'S 
ARE PRESENTING AN ENGRAVED 


Certificate of Ment 


PLUS A CASH AWARD OF $100 





Recognition and encouragement to young talent 
cannot be over-emphasized. Therefore Collier's 
has made these tangible awards to stimulate a con- 
tinuing activity on the part of these young artists. 





Three pages of full-color reproductions of 
the prize-winning paintings and drawings 
from the 1947 Annual Exhibition will ap- 
pear in Collier’s May 31 issue, on the news- 
stands May 23. 

Collier’s publishes these reproductions in 
the belief it is highly important to foster 
further recognition of the exceptional tal- 
ent and craftsmanship the American school 
system is nurturing. 

All previous Collier’s High School Art 
Award winners are continuing their profes- 





sional studies with but one exception, who 
is still in military service. Additional honors 
and awards have come to them, and the 
majority are currently studying on profes- 
sional scholarships which their work has 
won. One of these young artists has had a 
painting bought by the Yale Permanent 
Collection. 

It is progress such as this that the Editors 
of Collier’s are pleased to report on past 
winners and to prophesy for the recipients 
of the 1947 awards. 


Colliers 


Collier's, May 31 
{Out May 23) 





Collier’s 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





) ably a future Winslow Homer, George 


ongratulations 


LUCKY -Zegec 


7 ¥& Cheers to the young artists who won this 


year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. Judging by the 


calibre of the winning entries, there’s prob- 


Bellows or Grant Wood among you. The 
United States Time Corporation, one of the 
‘leading American manufacturers of watches 
and clocks, is indeed happy to add you to 


its roster of prize-winners. May it prove to 


“be your open door to fame and fortune. 
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Entries this year were even more spectacu- 
"Tar than those of previous contests sponsored 


5 by U. S. Time—thrilling proof that this an- 


_fual art competition encourages the devel- 


opment of potential fine arts painters and 


commercial! artists. 


We wish to thank all the contestants who 
tried for the Ingersoll Art Awards. 


These are only four of the winners of this 
year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. These winners | 
and 10 others were awarded prizes of $100 7 

each. In addition 48 students received hon- 


orable mention and awards of $25 each. 


% CHARLES TEMPLETON, age 16, of Chicago, Illinois, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this scene in water 
color-tempera. Charles is in his third year at Lindblom Technical 
High School, and has studied art for the last four semesters. He 
plans to become a commercial artist, 


THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME © 
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% JACK MUSICH, age 17, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, won one 
of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this water color baseball 
scene. Jack is a senior at Boys’ Technical High School where he 
is on the basketball team and belongs to the Glee Club. He has 
won several other art awards—the 1946 Woman’s Club Art Medal, - 
second prize from the State Fair, a gold key from Scholastic, and 
a-ribbon from the Milwaukee Journal, 


% CHARLES JOHNSON, age 18, of Cleveland, Ohio, won one 
of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this street scene in water 
. color-tempera. Charles is a senior at East Technical High mr 
an Art specializer and member of the Palletech Art Club, In 
*& HAROLD W. BRADLEY, sr., age 17, of Chicago, Illinois, Halle Brothers Regional Scholastic Show in Cleveland he won — 


won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this group portrait t h f . ] 
study in tempera. Harold is a senior of Englewood High School alee hird in handcraft and second in water color with places 


and has studied at the Art Institute of Chicago. In his junior year 
at Englewood he was awarded a prize of $100 for a painting. He 
also won honorable mention from the Christian Science Monitor 
for a poster, Harold is a member of the football team. His other 
activities include track, student council, and yearbook staff, 


THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 














PACKED WITH 
VITAMINS 
A,B, AND G 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Car Cards, by Jay Holland, 18, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. (Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., 
Sponsor.) First shown, Crowley, Milner Regional. 


_ 


- } 
SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, Charcoal, 
by Pat Chickowsky, 16, Cass Tech. H. S. 
(American Crayon Co., Sponsor.) First 
shown, Crowley, Milner Regional. 


ST PRIZE, $25, Group III, Ceramics, by Russell Advertising Art jury examines an Art Directors 
pn, 17, Ft. Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Club award winner. Left to right, James Russell 
shown, Abraham & Straus Regional. Bingham, Norman Rice, and Guy E. Fry. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group 1, Black Ink, by Carole Downs, FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, Prints, by Edward 
15, Reading (Ohio) H. S. (Higgins Ink Co., Sponsor.) Schwartz, 18, H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. C. First 
First shown, The John Shillito Co. Regional. shown, James McCreery Regional. 





. THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Pastel, by Sylvia Smith, 16, 
H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. C. (American Crayon Co., Spon- 
sor.) First shown, James McCreery Regional. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, Food Poster, by 
Marian Ajemian, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., 0 
Mich. (National Biscuit Co., Sponsor.) 
shown, Crowley, Milner Regional. 
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Scholarship jury prepares for study of 600 
portfolios. Left to right, Dana P, Vaughn, 
Royal Bailey Farnum, Otto F. Ege. 





FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group |, Fabric Decoration, by Polly Mc- THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Il, Pencil, by 
Naugher, 12, Winchester-Thurston School, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Amer- H. Smith, Jr., Maury H. S., Norfolk, Va. 
ican Crayon Co., Sponsor.) First shown, Kaufmann’s Regional. ican Lead Pencil Co., Sponsor.) 
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SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, 
Sculpture, by Arlene Fleish- 
man, 15, Washington Irving 
H. S., N. Y. C. First shown, 
James McCreery Regional. 
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FIRST PRIZE, $30, Group Ill, Linoleum 
Block Print, by Jerome Friedman, 16, 
John Marshall H. S., Chicago, Ill. (C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co., Sponsor.) 


Sculpture and Ceramics Jury discusses the merits of 
a Group | winner. Left to right, Andrew Ritchie, Fred- 
eric C. Clayter, Frank Aretz, Boris Blai. 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Il, Finger Painting, by SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, General Design, by Rob- — 
Jean M. Trineke, 17, Morgan Park H. S., Chi- ert Adler, 17, H. S. of Music & Art, N. Y. C. (Binney & 
cago, ili. (Binney & Smith Co., Sponsor.) Smith Co., Sponsor.) James McCreery Regional. 





Here’s how projects should be 
sent in—by express, prepaid. 
Remember, they must be 
received at address shown 
on the box by June 1, 1947. 

















1 36 Cash Awards 


FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
In Scholastic Industrial Arts Award 


GROUP I—dJunior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third 
Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, 
$5 each. 


GROUP II—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize,. $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5. each. 


GROUP II1I—High Schools offering more 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, write: 
Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 








SEND IT NOW!?! 


Aluminum Project Must Be In By June 1 


Don’t wait another moment—wrap your Aluminum 
Project carefully and ship it by prepaid express today, 
Don’t miss your chance to win one of the 36 Cash 
Awards for Aluminum Projects. 

Your entry must be at the address showy on the box 
above by June 1, 1947, in order to qualify for the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards for Aluminum 
Projects, sponsored by Scholastic Magazine and - 
Aluminum Company,of America. Send it now! 

Now that you know how much fun working with 
aluminum is, you'll want to continue with other proj- 
ects. If your teacher does not have books and charts 
from the Alcoa Library, ask him to send for them, 
They contain instructions on working with aluminum 
that will help you do better work. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Builds 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





FIRST PRIZE, $25, Car- 
toon B, by Ray Martin, 
18, Southwest H. S., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (Higgins 
Ink Co., Sponsor.) First 
shown, Emery, Bird, 
Thayer Co. Regional. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, Cos- 
tume Design A, by Lucille Cipol- 
la, 17, Prospect Heights H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. First shown, 
at Abraham & Straus Regional. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Gp. Hl, 
Handcraft, by Kenneth 
Metzgar, 17, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. First shown, 
Kaufmann’s Regional. 


es 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, Costume De- 
sign B, by Helen Forsberg, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. First shown, 
Schuneman’s Regional. 


y Hungerford, of Pittsburgh Post- Design Jury examining entries in fabric decoration. Left to right, j 
Gazette, views cartoons with Guy Fry. Rose Kay, Mrs. Morgan Fauth (Madeleine Jr.), Helen Topp. © 














Atlantic Weather Ships. . . Up-to- 
the-minute weather reports and fore- 
casts of conditions in the North At- 
lantic will soon be available to all 
transatlantic airlines flying that 
route. International agreements have 
been completed for the setting up and 
maintenance of 13 weather ships in 
the North Atlantic. The United 
States will maintain 8 of these im- 
portant weather information centers. 


= 


A $195,000,000 Backlog . . . is 
going to make 1947 the busiest peace- 
time year in the Martin Company's 
history. This tremendous backlog in- 
cludes orders for: postwar commer- 
cial airliners, advanced military air- 
craft—does not include Marvinol, the 
versatile new plastic raw material. 


_ Cos- 
Cipol- S- 
eal Wasps Still Buzzing . . . More than 
anal 350 of the 1,000 women pilots who 
ae served in the WASP are now activel 
engaged in some phase of the devas 
industry. These girls flew practically 
every type of aircraft during World 
* War II as instructors, ferry pilots or 
p. Hl, while flying air service missions for 
aneth our military services. Now, WASP 
Hills veterans are taking part in various 
urgh, civilian air activities as instructors, 
owt ferry pilots, commercial pilots, air- 


port managers and private plane 


salesgirls. 


It’s Great in the Air. . . Having 
proved its great operational qualities 





ys Newest .. 
this 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


(EMO 





in actual flight, the new Martin 2-0-2 
airliner will soon be flying the 
world’s skyways for these great air- 
lines: Capital (PCA)... Eastern... 
Chicago and Southern . . . Braniff 
International . . . United . . . North- 
west... Delta... Pamagra... 
Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) . . . Aero- 
posta (Argentina) . . . Nacional 


(Chile)... Mutual... Flying Tiger... 
Air Borne Cargo... U. S.... Willis. 





Built-in Passenger Ramps... . on 
the Martin 2-0-2 transports cut 
ground loading time. Other features 
of the Martin 2-0-2 which enable 
airline operators to minimize time on 
the ground are: fast underwing pres- 
sure fueling . . . tricycle landing gear 
with steerable nose wheel . . . and 
reversible pitch propellers for back- 


ing and turning. 


. reconnaissance plane is the XP4M-1. Built by Martin, 
and based plane has top speed well over 350 m.p.h. It has two jet en- 
gines for high speed spurts . . . and two conventional engines for long range 
-+. 3,000 miles. The four engines are mounted in two nacelles and give the 
| @ppearance of an ordinary twin-engine plane. 








Aerial Chemical Warfare 
now being waged in Florida 
that ever-present menace—the mo 
quito. Large scale operations” 
being carried out. Twin-engine tr 
ports carrying more than 650 galle 
of DDT blanket large areas of © 
Florida lowlands with their ifise 
killing spray. In the dense tropi¢ 
swamps, where close-in wor 
required, helicopters are used. 


° 


peers 

























Marvinol . . . the new versatik 
plastic raw material, developed by” 
Martin research, is soon to enter 
commercial market. The Maryinol 
vinyl-type resins, when compo d, 
vary from a rigid to a soft, rubber 
state. Martin experiments in the 
of plastics date from 1921. 


Ss 


Flying Mail Cars. . . The Post Office 
ie | tg is testing various plang 
and ideas to increase the speed 

efficiency of our airmail delivety™ 
service. Early this year helicop 
shuttle service was inaugurated 
tween La Guardia Field and 
York’s 23rd Street skyport. Nim 
other helicopters carried mail to 
communities within a 50 mile 
of New York and to 7 locations im 
the city. Postal officials estimate 
6 to 12 hours would be saved with 
this new system. ; 


Se 


World’s Most Southerly Air Serve 
ice .. . Argentina's oldest airline 
Aeroposta, operates the most 

erly air service in the world. This: 
way-down-under air service extends 
to Tierra del Fuego, near Ca ort 
at the extreme end of South Ameri¢ 
Martin 2-0-2 transports will soon 
into operation on Acroposta’s extem= 
sive air routes. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Since 1909 













Builders of Dependable 





























































ntary Photographs 


Portrait by Ken Bell of Redford High 
" School, Detroit, won 2nd prize. 


Above: 2nd Prize for scenic 
raphs went to this un- 
‘usual photo taken by Arthur 
B&B. Mintz of Fremont Union 

High School, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
















ute Rockefeller Center Exhibition 


The East River Savings Bank in Rocke- 
feller Center in New York will be the 
scene of the first National High School 
Photography Exhibition for photographs 
winning honors in Scholastic Photog- 
raphy Awards from May 2 until June 1. 
The nine windows and the interior of 
the bank will house award-winning 
photos. Thousands of daily visitors to 
Radio City will have an opportunity 
to view a student photography exhibit 
which is extraordinary insofar as it will 
not be a typical salon show. The youth- 
ful cameramen have displayed remark- 
able ability for portraying life about 
them on film. Bowls of fruit and con- 
ventional landscapes have been re- 
placed by lifelike photos of community 
life, sports and school activities of all 
sorts. Student photographers have quali- 
fied themselves as reporters with cam- 
eras. 

The nationally-known judges ex- 
pressed approval of the use to which 
the students have put their cameras. 
Portfolios submitted by scholarship ap- 
plicants won considerable praise for the 
high quality of work. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology scholarship was 
awarded to Ernest E. Pascucci of Car- 
dinal Hayes High School, New York. 

Judges of the greatly increased num- 
ber of entries fron: all U. S. and Hawaii 
were: Daniel D. Mich, executive editor, 
Look; Tom Maloney, editor, U. S. Cam- 


Below: Bob Finch, a junior at 
Alexander Hamilton High 
School, Los Angeles, took 2nd 
prize in the still life group. 






Photography Awardy¥e 


era; Emma Little, assistant picture edi- 
tor, New York Sunday Times; and J. 
K. Coggin, University of North Carolina, 
Roy Stryker, director of photography 
for the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, who was instrumental in plan- 
ning the Scholastic Photography 
Awards, could not serve as a judge be- 
cause of illness. 

Many award-winning photos will be 
published in Scholastic Magazines next 
fall, in addition to those published in 
this issue. Some will be used as covers. 
Other winners will be published in 
pages of U. S. Camera, one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding photography maga- 
zines. 

The Lamp Department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company sponsored the 
specialized photographic divisions and 
awarded all prizes in that classification. 
Ansco, Inc.. gave supplementary prizes 
to all winners who used Ansco film. 


Photography Awards Winners 


1—Indoor Photographic Story 


GROUP II 

First Prize, $25: Jacquelin Sasser, 15, Will 
Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, E. G. Setliff. 
Ansco Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Kenneth H. Greene, 18, 
Rartown H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. 
Jeanne P. Lowling. 

Third Prize, $10: Ernest E. Pascucci, 17, Car- 
dinal Hayes H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Bro. Evangelus, C. F. X. 


(The following Classification, 2A to 2E, spon- 
sored by Lamp Department of the General 
Electric Company) 


2A—Single Photograph Depicting 
Community or Social Life 


GROUP Il 

First Prize, $25: Dick Chappel, 16, Will Rogers 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, E. G. Setliff. 

Second Prize, $15: Ernest E. Pascucci, 17, 
Cardinal Hayes H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Bro. Evangelus, C.F.X. Ansco Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Bobby Stuckey, 16, Phillips 
H. $., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, R. P. Wood. 


2B—Single News Photograph 


GROUP I! 
First Prize, $25: Gerald Dempnock, 17, Edwin 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Margaret 
Stein. 
Second Prize, $15: Sanford Gray, 18, Central 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, John |. Hayes. 
Third Prize, $10: Alan Fern, 16, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Don Brackett. 


2C—Single Sports Photograph 
GROUP I! 


First Prize, $25: Ernest E. Pascucci, 17, Car © 
dincl Hayes H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, © 


Bro. An elus, C.F.X. Ansco Award. 
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Second Prize, $15: Irving Kimmel, 17, 


Hall H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, H. $. 
. Ansco Award. 
Third Prize, $10: Arthur Trindade, 28, Poly- 


fechnic H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, H.-L. 
Hansen. Ansco Award. 


2D—Single Portrait Photograph 


GROUP II 

First Prize, $25: Ernest E. Pascucci, 17, Car- 
dinal Hayes H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Bro. Evangelus, C.F.X. 

Second Prize, $15: Ken Bell, 17, Redford 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Ernest Deason. 

‘hird Prize, $10: Kuo Yen Ng, 17, George 
W. Brackenridge H. S., San Antonio, Tex. 
Teacher, Enos Garry. Ansco Award. 


2E—Single Still Life Photograph 


GROUP II . 

First Prize, $25: Jenine Stiles, 17, Alexander 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Mrs. Lois Vinette. 

Second Prize, $15: Craig Faulkner, 17, Pea- 
body Demonstration School, Nashville, Tenn. 
Teacher, Mrs. Christine Tibbott. 

Third Prize, $10: Bob Finch, 16, Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Lois 
Vinette. 


3A—Photographs Dealing with any 
School Activity other than Sports 


GROUP Il 

First Prize, $25: Herald .. Batiste, Jr., 15, 
Jack Yates H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, E. C. 
Fonsworth. Ansco Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Bob Finch, 16, Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Lois 
Vinette. 

Third Prize, $10: Gerald Karr, 17, Edwin 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Margaret 
Stein. Ansco Award. 


3B—Photographs Dealing with Camp 
Activities 
GROUP Il 
First Prize, $25: Seymour Licht, 18, Abraham 
lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. 
Second Prize, $15: Sanford Gray, 18, Central 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, John I. Hayes. 
Third Prize, $10: Veva Beck, 15, Washington 
H S., Portland, Ore. Teacher, G. E. Hobbs. 
Ansco Award. 


3C—News Photograph for School 
Paper or Yearbook 


GROUP Il 

First Prize, $25: Eleanor Lockhardt, 17, Plain- 
field (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. C. J. Gisx. 

Second Prize, $15: Mary Elizabeth Edwards, 
17, Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, 
E.G. Setliff. 

Third Prize, $10: Jenine Stiles, 17, Alexander 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Mrs. Lois Vinette. 


4—Scenic Photograph 


GROUP Il 
First Prize, $25: Gerald Dempnock, 17, Ed- 
win Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mar- 
goret Stein. ba 
Second Prize, $15: Arthur E. Mintz, 19, Free- 


q Mont H. S., Sunnyvale, Calif. Teacher, C. F. 
» Horan. 


Third Prize, $10: Gail Witman, 15, Susan M. 
y H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Roy 









































How close can you get to 
a clown? 


Go ahead, get close up when you’re 
taking snapshots— 

For pictures of clowns, and of any- 
one for that matter, turn out more 
interestingly when you’re close up. 
But here’s a warning—don’t get too 
near, until you know things like these: 
1. Never get closer than 6 feet with 
a box camera, unless you use a por- 
trait attachment over the lens. 

2. If your camera has a focusing ad- 
justment, pace distance between 
subject and camera for accuracy. 
3. Don’t tryto get all the background. 
Concentrate on the main subject. 

These are just three of the many 
tips you'll find in Ansco’s exciting 
book, ‘‘Better Photography Made 
Easy.” Get your copy today. 





And to help get a good picture each 
time, use ‘“‘wide-latitude”’ AnscoFilm. 
See how this wide latitude over- 
comes minor exposure errors—brings 
you a better picture each time you 
snap the shutter. Use Ansco Film. 








FOR 


ASK 





Ansco 


FILM e¢ CAMERAS 











Get your copy at your dealer's! You'll have fun read- 
ing Ansco’s new book, “Better Photography Made Easy.” 


You’ll find suggestions for correcting common picture- 
taking errors — plus many pages of professional advice that 
is easy to understand and apply. Get your copy at any 
dealer’s. Just 25¢. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 




















































































Judging the 1947 Music Awards. 
Standing: Dr. Helen Baker, Geoffrey 
O'Hara; at the piano, Dr. Howard 
Murphy and Dr. Norman Lloyd. 


JE set aside a Saturday for judging 
| the 1947 Scholastic Creative 
Music Awards. Usually the judg- 
ing can be completed in one day. But 
not this year. Actually the judging took 
the better part of four days! Many 
more entries, higher quality, and pains- 
taking care by the judges altered our 
plans. 

Judging took place at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York City. Side 
by side on the piano bench sat Dr. 
- Norman Lloyd, assistant to the director 
of Juilliard, and Professor Howard 
Murphy, music department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Behind 
them stood Geoffrey O'Hara, famous 
| song writer. If there were words, he 
sang them,. often assisted by Helen 
Baker, chairman of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference creative music 
committee. 

Each of the 550 entries received the 
most careful attention from the three 
musician-judges. “Quality of compo- 
‘sition is infinitely higher than last 
year,” said the judges. “The technical 
ability shown is remarkable. This is 
especially apparent in orchestra and 
other forms.” 

Here are highlights of the 1947 
Music Awards: 

Stanley Mish’s award-winning pop- 
ular song will be recorded by Johnny 
Long’s orchestra. You will soon find it 
on a Signature Record in your local 
music stores. Stanley will receive royal- 
ties from sales. He will also receive 200 
fecords to give to friends and relations. 

Jerry Neff shows consistent ability. 
This Birmingham, Mich., boy who won 
» two first places last year was voted 
highest honors for general ability in 
“music composition. 


‘positions on 


We were especially pleased to see 
many other 1946 award winners back 
again: Diane Morgan, Peter Michaels, 
Eliot Greenberg, Roger Hannay, and 
others. In past years most entries came 
from New York City, Chicago, and 
Kansas. This year the whole country 
seems well represented. The sixty-one 
award winners live in twenty-three 
states. 

Judges often gave their nod to sim- 
ple, original ideas well executed in 
preference to more complex composi- 
tions. Often they would say, “The first 
few bars are excellent, but the boy did 
not know how to complete it.” 

For the three classifications new this 
year — high school song, orchestra, and 
band — there were forty entries. Espe- 
cially impressive were the many-paged 
compositions for full orchestra and 
band. 

Plans are under way for presentation 
of a number of the Music Awards com- 
national networks this 
spring. 

The sponsor who donates all awards 
in the instrumental classifications — 
numbers 6, 7, 8, and 9—is the Band 
Instrument Division of C. G. Conn, 
Ltd., of Elkhart, Indiana. 

Signature Recording Corporation of 
New York City this year presents 
awards for outstanding general ability 
and also for the best popular music in 
any classification. To each prize winner 
in all classifications Signature sends a 
newly recorded Paul Whiteman album 
of George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

All students who won Honorable 
Mentions and Commendations in the 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards are 
being notified directly through certifi- 
cates sent to their principals. We re- 
gret that we cannot include their names 
here. 


Music Awards * 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 
original accompaniment. 

First Prize, $25: GEORGE H. CRUMB, J..., 17, 
Charleston (West Va.) H. §. Teachers, John 
Hiersoux, Jr., Cha-les Greybill. 

Second Prize, $15: WILLIAM KLOSTER, 18, 


Creative Music Awards 


Winners in Many States 


West H. S., Waterloo, lowa. Teacher, Dorothy 
G. Johnson. 

Third Prize, $10: JERRY NEFF, 17, Baldwin | 
H. $., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, Lydia K. 
Habib. ; 


2. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed — 
voices with piano accompaniment. 


First Prize, $25: EDMOND MIGNON, 17, H. §. 
of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, | 
Alexander Richter. s 

Second Prize, $15: JOEL MANDELBAUM, 14,5 
Horace Munn-Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. 
Teachers, Andre Singer, Angela Diller, Helen ~ 
G. Baker. t 


Third Prize, $10: ALBERT HERRING, 17, © 


Phillips H. S., Birminnham, Ala. Teacher, Mrs. © 
D. S. Rice. ; 


3. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed ~ 
voices without piano accompaniment. i 


First Prize, $25: EDMOND MIGNON, 17, H. S. — 
of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Alexander Richter. ) 

Second Prize, $15: ROGER HANNAY, 16, | 
Schoharie (N. Y.) Central H. S. Teacher Orpha 
Gaige Quay. 3 

Third Prize, $10: PETER MICHAELS, 17, South- © 
west H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Istvan © 
Glodics. 


4. High School Song. E 


First Prize, $25: BILLY VERNE LEAZER, 17, 


Lancaster (Minn.) H. S. Teachers, Sidona Pos- © 


ton, Mrs Erwin Malm. 


Second Prize, $15: WAYNE A. KELLOGG, 16, © 
Hannibal (N. Y.) H. S.) Teacher, W. F. McGlen. © 


Third Prize, $10: J. RAYMOND HENDERSON, | 
JR., 17, Manual Arts H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 7 
Teacher, Lenore Snow. q 


5. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic move- ; 
ment. : 
First Prize, $25: DICK BANKS, 17, Palm Beach © 
H. S., West Palm Beach, Fla. Teacher, Frances © 
de V. Ball. 4 
Second Prize, $15: LIONEL A. NOWAK, 14, ~ 
Nottingham H. 5., Syracuse, N. Y. y 
Third Prize, $10: JERRY NEFF, 17, Baldwin : 
H. S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, Lydia K © 
Habib. - 


The following Classifications 6, 7, 8, and 9 a & 


are sponsored by Conn Band Instrument Divi- 
sion, Elkha.t, Ind. : 

6. Composition for any solo instrument with i 
piano accompaniment. ’ 


First Prize, $25: JERRY NEFF, 17, Baldwin 
H. S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, Lydia Ke 
Habib. 4 

Second Prize, $15: DAVID L. BURROWS, %, 
Windham H. S., Willimantic, Conn. Teac 
Donald Hayden. 
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Third Prize, $10: Stephen S$. Prokepoff, 17, 
Berkley (Calif.) H. $. Teacher, Mrs. Dorah D. 
O'Neill. 


7. Composition for not more than six instru- 
ments. 

First Prize, $25: JERRY NEFF, 17, Baldwin 
H. S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, Lydia K. 
Habib. 

Second Prize, $15: GERALD HUMEL, 15, John 
Adams H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Amos 
G. Wesler. 

Third Prize, $10: DIANE MORGAN, 17, 
Evanston (I!l.) Twp. H. S. Teachers, Ruby Shaw, 
Gardner Read. 


8. Composition for orchestra arranged for 
more than six pieces. 

First Prize, $25: ELIOT GREENBERG, 14. HS. 
of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs. R. C. Bilchick. 

Second Prize, $15: DIANE MORGAN, 17, 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. Teachers, Ruby Shaw, 
Gardner Read. 

Third Prize, $10: ROGER HANNAY, 16, Scho- 
harie (N. Y.) Central H. §. Teacher, Orpha 
Gaige Quay. 


9. Composition for bond. 

First Prize, $25: WILLIAM KLOSTER, 18, West 
H.S., Waterloo, lowa. Teacher, Dorothy G. 
Johnson. 

Second Prize. $15: MARY JUNE PICE, 17, 
Arsenal Technica! Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Louise E. Swan. 

Third Prize, $10: RICHARD K. RICE, 17. Dor- 
mont H.S., [ittsburah, Pa. Teacher, John S. 
Rumbarger. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


Co-sponsor: 
Signature Recording Corp. 


1. Supplementary Award for General Ability 
in Music Composition. 

First Prize, $50: JERRY NEFF, 17, Baldwin 
H.S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher, Lydia K. 
Habib. 

Second Prize, $25: GEORGE H. CRUMB, Jr., 
17, Charleston (West Va.) H.S. Teacher, John 
Hiersoux, Jr. ‘ 

Third Prize, $15: WILLIAM KLOSTER, 18, West 
H.S., Waterloo, lowa. Teacher, Dorothy G. 
Johnsor.. 

Fourth rize, $10: DIANE MORGAN, 17, 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S$. Teachers, Ruby Shaw, 
Gardner Read. 

Fifth Prize, $5: LIONEL A. NOWAK, 14, Not- 
tingham H.S., Syracuse, N. Y. 


2. Supplementary Award for popular music 
composition. 

First Prize: 200 Signature Recordinas: STAN- 
LEY MISH, 19, Johnstown, Poa. Teacher, Wm. 
Dovenspike. 


Second Prize, $25: NANCY EDES, 16, Glen 
Lake, Minn. Teacher, F. Tesar. 

Third Prize, $15: ANGELO TIM VILLA, 18, 
Thomas A. Edison H.S., Gory, Ind. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Scheddell. 

Fourth Prize, $10: MARY RUTH CHERRY, 16, 
Hearne (Te.) H.S$. Teachers, Mrs. F.N.C. Kear- 
ney, Kathryn Bishop. 

Fifth Prize, $5: CALVIN SEERVELD, 16, Say- 
ville (N.Y.) H.S. Teachers, Miss L. Davison, 
Mr. Van Schaik. 


3. Te all high school students winning 1st, 
2nd, or 3rd prizes in the Scholastic Creative 
Music Awards Signature will also present as a 
Supplementary Award Paul Whiteman’s newly 
recorded Signature olbum of George Gersh- 
win'’s Rhapsody in Blue. 
















































































The grand prize in Signature’s 
Popular Song contest goes to 


STANLEY MISH 


Ferndale High School 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Stan Mish wins first prize 
for his song, “In The Glow 
Of Evening.” All the results 
were so gratifying that the 
judges were hard-pressed to 
select the best of all of the 
many songs that were sub- 
mitted. In fact, so good was 
Stanley Mish’s entry that the 
heads of the Signature Cor- 
poration decided to issue it 
as a regular release with the 
youthful composer sharing 
in a portion of the royalties. 
A lucky break for a young- 
ster beginning a song writ- 
ing career indeed! With the 
triple threat lineup of 
Monica Lewis, Johnny Long, 
and Ray Bloch his song will 
be presented to the public 
in the best possible manner. 
Good luck and nice going, 
Stanley! 
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BOY dates GIRL 


1O0U don't believe in “going 

Steady,” but the crowd at your 
school does. So you “go steady.” 
Youre afraid to be yourself and say 
what you think. The gang’s word is 
law. 

Your family comes from a foreign 
country and does things differently 
from your friends’ families. So 
youre ashamed of Mom and Pop 
and their ways. You think Mark is 


the most interesting boy you know, 
but he’s two inches shorter than you. 
The gang's ideal is a 6’2” 


man, so 
hurt Mark’s feelings and turn 
own dates that would be fun. The 


girls decree: It’s horseplaid skirts this 
| pring! And you badger Mom into 


buying you a horseplaid even though 
its the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to your chubby figure. : 

You make your whole life a car- 
bon copy of Mary’s and Martha’s or 
Of Pete’s and Pat's. No wonder it’s 
easy for the cartoonists to caricature 
“the typical teen-ager.” 

Stop and think a minute. Where 
fs all this ditto-ditto business lead- 
ing? Twenty years from now, do you 
want to be a Mr. Average Man who 
cant be distinguished from fifty 
other average men? Or Mrs. Average 
Woman whose main concern is keep 
ing up with the Joneses? 

The people who count are those 


= who aren't afraid of being different. 
= Ef you want yours to be a perform 


exclamation 
ditto 


that rates the 
better abandon 


‘ance 
marks, 


those 


"marks. Here are some places to start: 


Q. My mother’s always suggesting I 


bring my friends home for dinner. But 


im ashamed to have my friends see 
how differently we do things. My par- 
ents were ~~ in Italy anne my mother 


have guests, the lel no effort to 
things in the regular American way, 


serves foreign food,” 


by Gay Tedd, 


but prepares all the foreign dishes she 
can think of. What can I do in such an 
impossible situation? 

A. What you call an “impossible 
situation” is really a rare opportunity. 
You are lucky enough to be able to grow 
up understanding two cultures instead 
of just one. Besides the “regular Amer- 
ican way,” you have a great chance to 
learn about Italy and Italian customs. 

Naturally, if you display the fact 
that you're ashamed of your family, 
the other kids will assume that your 
family is “queer.” If you shy away from 
inviting your friends home “because 
Dad will rave about Italy, and Mom 
your friends will 
feel sorry for you. 

Why not turn your family’s Italian 
origin into an asset? Why not give Mom 
a plug by telling Pete, “Ravioli? Brother; 
you haven't lived until you’ve tasted 
my Mom’s. It’s the real McCoy. And 
her minestrone! Say, why don't you 
come over for dinner Friday night, and 
have a real Italian dinner?” 

Now you're making your invitation a 
privilege. Mom’s heart will glow with 
pride. You'll have the satisfaction of a 
host offering a rare treat. 

As for Dad’s “raving on” about Italy, 
why don’t you listen and ask questions? 
You may pick up information that will 
impress your teacher when your're dis- 
cussing Italy in history class. Build your 
Dad up as an authority on Italy instead 
of tearing him down because he’s not as 
“Americanized” as you are. 

It takes a long time to feel completely 
at home in a new country. If you shut 
your family out because they're “differ- 
ent,” you make it twice as hard for them. 
If you make a point of telling your 
parents what's going on at school, of in- 
troducing them to your friends, and of 
telling them what you're reading, they 


won't need to live in their memories of | 
the “old country.’ 

There’s nothing. wrong with being a | 
foreigner. Old Christofo Colombo him- 
self was an Italian. And every American 
since, except Pocahontas and _ her 
friends, has been of foreign heritage. 

Q. All boys in my crowd are going 
to the state university when they gradu- 
ate this spring. Since I plan to study 
engineering, my Dad thinks I should 
go to an engineering school where I 
can get more specialized work. But I'd 
like to go where the fellows are going. 
What do you think? a 

A. Better stop and ask yourself why % 
you're going on to college. Is it to have 
a prolonged holiday with your high ¥ 
school chums? Or is it to meet new peo-. | 
ple and new ideas, and develop your J 
special skills as fully as possible? We } 
hope it’s the latter reason. Your Dad ¥ 
is right. You should choose the school 
best suited to your needs — regardless 
of what the gang is planning. : 

You can’t expect to coast along with | 
your friends’ plans forever. Bert will be® 
getting married. Steve will be heading> 
for New York as a reporter on a big ¥ 
paper. Better start mapping out your 7 
own life now. : 

Q. Jack is several inches shorter than 
I am. I like him very much, but am very 
conscious of my height. Should I stop ~ 
dating him? 

A. Not if you like him. In Jack’s 
choosing to date you, he seems already 
to have decided that it’s foolish to let a 
few inches stand in the way of a friend- 
ship. And he’s the one whose vanity 
should suffer the most. 

The movies encourage the old ro- 
mantic tradition that a man must be 
“tall, dark, and handsome.” But any 
intelligent girl revises that formula to fit 
the boy she meets. She realizes that 
Sandy’s sense of humor completely out- 
weighs the fact that he does not have 
a profile like a Greek god. She doesn’t 
rate her friends by any ready-made 
rules. She does rate them by what's in’ 
their heads and hearts. 





See You in September! 


That man, A. Tempus Fugits. 
caught up with us this issue. Be- 
cause of an early date with the print- 
er, we can’t wait for the deadline 
on Jam Session announced in our 
April 21 issue, so we’re postponing 
that Jam Session until September. 
But don’t wait until then to send 
in your opinions on the subject: 
“WHAT DO YOU THINK A HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATE SHOULD 
KNOW?” Write your letters (signed 
with name and school address) and 
mail them to Gay Head. Scholastic 
Magazines. 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. N. Y. before June 15. Jam 
Session will greet you in Septem- 
ber. Have a perfect summer.—G. H. 
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WH your REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEAG 


T WAS Monday, December 8, 1941. 
For the first time in my life I dread- 
ed going to school. I imagined what 
lay ahead, and I was afraid — afraid 

ef what ~' classmates and teacher 
would say. I thought of Barbara, my 
best friend, and wondered how she 
would act. Would she speak to me cut- 
@ingly or just turn away from me? 

I was walking slowly to school wish- 
ng I could think of an excuse to return 
home, when suddenly I heard my name 
@alled. It was Barbara, waiting to walk 
to school with me as usual. I couldn’t 
Believe my ears! Could it actually be 
true that it made no difference to her 
that | was of Japanese descent — that I 
was still her friend? I felt happy again, 
realizing that neither race nor creed 
made any difference in real friendship. 
At school my teacher, Mrs. Raymond, 
explained to my classmates that I was a 
Nisei— an American of Japanese de- 

“scent and the second generation living 
fo America. I watched my classmates as 


| Was 


she explained it to them, and seeing 
nothing but smiling faces, I knew that 
I had nothing to be afraid of. The fear 
that Pear] Harbor suddenly brought 
on was gone. 

The next month I graduated from ele- 
mentary schoo! and entered junior high 
school. I was happier then than I had 
ever been, for I realized what Amer- 
ica really meant to me. 

After graduation everything seemed 
to happen at once, I returned home 
from school one day to discover that 
the F.B.1. had come and taken my 
father away. He had participated in 
many public affairs, and the F.B.1., sus- 
picious of everything since Pearl Har- 
bor, wasn’t taking any chances. When 
I learned what had happened, a deep 
feeling of loneliness crept over me, for 
my father and I had been very close. 

Not long after fathe: was taken, we 
feceived another shock in the form of 
notices posted throughout Berkeley and 
the other East Bay Cities. All persons 
of Japanese descent were required to 
move within one month to temporary 
assembly centers. When I learned of 
this, I felt like crying, for I could not 
Dear to leave Berkeley after living there 
"all of my twelve years. Nevertheless 
“t had to be, and we spent the next 
month busily packing and preparing for 
- our evacuation. 

- Shortly before we were to leave, our 
friends, the Moritas, came to live with 
us, since they had rented their own 
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newly built home and had no place to 
stay. The addition to our household 
proved advantageous. Mrs. Morita pro- 
vided companionship for my mother, 
while the mere presence of Mr. Morita 
relieved my older brother, Ichiro, of 
many of his problems. The two chil- 
dren, Jeanne and Shigeru, made excel- 
lent playmates for my little sister Sach- 
iko and me. 

Although we were all busy preparing 
for the departure day, I had intended 
to attend school until the last day. Fate 
was against me, however, for I awoke 
one morning to discover that I had con- 
tracted German measles from one of 
my classmates. Heart-sick, I stayed at 
home and never had a chance to really 
say goodbye to my friends at school. 
Fortunately, the measles lasted only 
three days, but nevertheless the disease 
still proved very contagious. It wasn’t 
long before Shigeru had them, too, but 
by the end of April, the spots were 
gone, and we were’ ready to leave. 


I shall never forget the day we 
Berkeley for th’ Tanforan Assemb 
Center. It was May 9, 1942. Everyor 
was to meet at a church to receive fur 
ther instructions, and the church was\ak 
ready overflowing when we arrived, 
The baggage of the evacuees was piled’ 
up against the wall of the church, and) 
three la:ge Greyhound buses were in| 
the street. People were milling in and 
out of the church, and I watched in fag 
cination the faces surrounding me. They 
were the tired faces of the old, the wor. 
ried taces of the parents, and the care | 
free ones of the children, all dreading ® 
the unknown that lay ahead of them. 
Never before had I seen such a de 
pressed group. 

Before long, we all piled onto the” 
buses which were to take us to the As” 
sembly Center. Slowly they began to! 
move, and everyone pressed against the | 
windows for a last good-bye and 
wave of hands to the friends they were | 
leaving behind. As the « hurch gradually” 
dwindled from sight, I silently bade® 
good-bye to Berkeley, my home, and toy 
all my friends. 

When we descended from the buses 
after the short ride, we were inside the” 
Tanforan Assembly Center, our new) 
home. The center had been once a race. 
track, but was now surrounded by) 
hastily built barracks and a barbed wire® 
fence. Tall towers arose at intervals outs! 
side the fence, and M.F.’s patiently} 
stood guard in them. 

Everyone had to take a quick physi 
cal examination; to my relief, the doc- 
tor found nothing wrong with our fam- | 
ily. Shigeru, however, wasn’t so for- 7 
tunate, for the doctor found traces of 7 
the measles still on him. Since we had 
lived together the last few days, our | 
family was quarantined along with the 
Moritas. A guide took us across the | 
tracks to an unoccupied section of the 


camp and showed us our new home. I 


was glad to find that we had received a | 
barrack room instead of a horse stable 


which many of the evacuees had re 


ceived. Anxious to see what our room 
was like, I quickly opened the door but 7 
was disillusioned by what I saw. The 


room was no bigger than a bedroom, 


separated from the other rooms by 47 
thin partition that didn’t even reach” 
the ceiling. Although the room was 
bare of furniture, what depressed me | 

most was the grass growing up between 


the floor boards, Why this in particular 7 ’ 


bothered me so much I’ve never really © 
known. Perhaps it was because I re- 
sented finding something so familiar in” 
such an unfamiliar and barren place. © 

Life in Tanforan was very different 
from life in Berkeley, for everyone re 
ceived equal accommodations, and 
wealth or reputation could not changé! 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Scholarship Winners 


AwaBaMa POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn: Frances Neighbors, Phillips 
HH. S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Belle 
Comer. 

Avsricut Art SCHOOL, Buffalo: Gor- 
@on W. Stoll, Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. 
Hl. S. Teacher, Albert E. Gentsch. 

American Acapemy OF Ant, Chi- 
@ago: Pete Anderson, Miami (Fla.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Helen K. Spach. 

Art Acapemy OF CINcINNaTI: Paul 
B. Wynett, Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Wesley A. Mills. 

Art CarEER Scuoot, New York: 
Robert A. Bechlof, Richmond Hill 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Arthur C. 
Wagler. 

Art CENTER ASSOCIATION SCHOOL, 
Louisville, Ky.: Robert Chapdu, Wal- 
nut Hills H. S., Cincinnati, O. Teacher, 
Edward Dauterich. 

Art Stupents LeacuE Or NEw 
York: Freda Schwartz, Prospect 
Heights H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Dorothy MclIntee. 

BrapLtey UNIversiry, COLLEGE OF 
Fine Arts, Peoria, II].: Calvin W. Schu- 
mann, Mt. Lebanon Senior H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Douglas Shaner. 

BurNLEY ScHoot Or Art AND DE- 
sicN, Seattle: Charles Paul Campbell, 
Washington H. S., Portland, Ore. 
Teacher, Charla Agner. 

Cauirornia CoLLece Or Arts AND 
Crarts, Oakland: Margaret A. Hedges, 
Salem (Ore.) Senior H. S. Teacher, 
Ruth B. Sitlinger. 

Carnecie InstiruteE Or _ TEcs- 
NOLOGY, Pittsburgh; 3 scholarships: Art 
Hansen, Ballard H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Orre N. Nobles; Harold 
Hasenauer, Pottsville (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Isabelle Zerer; Robin Michael 
Molny, East Technical H. S., Cléveland, 
O. Teacher, Paul Scherer. 

Cuicaco AcapEMy OF FIne Arts: 
William H. Johnson, Ballard H. S., Seat- 
tle, Wash Teacher, Orre N. Nobles. 

CnhourarpD ART INstiTruTE, Los 
Angeles: Ruth Ormerod, Polytechnic 
H_ S., Riverside, Calif. Teacher, Ken- 
neth B. Stoever. 

CLEVELAND ScHoot OF Art; 2 
scholarships: Donald Lord, Technical 
H. S., Erie, Pa. Teacher, Joseph M. 
Plavcan; Barbara Lee Brown, Jessup W. 
Scott H. S., Toledo, O. Teacher, Cuth- 
bert Ryan. 

CoLorapo Sprincs Fine Arts CEn- 


TER: Vernon Phillips, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

CoLorapo STATE COLLEGE OF EpDv- 
caTION, Greeley: Ruth Henry, Roose- 
velt H. S., Des Moines, Ia. Teacher, 
Julia A. Keeler; Donna Horton, Austin 
Senior H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
Mrs. Gerry Brady. 

Fort Wayne Art SCHOOL: Richard 
Dodge, South Side H. S., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Teacher, Erma Dochterman. 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL 
Arts, New York: Anita Joan Coronel, 
Washington Irving H. S., New York, 
N. Y..Teacher, Edna E. Sandry. 

Greorce Preasopy CoLLecE For 
TeEacueErs, Nashville, Tenn.: Marilyn V. 
Eaton, Southwest H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, Flora A. Wright; Carol 
Neusitz, Roosevelt H.-S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Teacher, Marcella Chapman. 

ILLInois WESLEYAN’ UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington: Arthur H. Smith, Jr., 
Maury H. S., Norfolk, Va. Teacher, E. 
Milford Eide. 

INstTiTuTE Or Desicn, Chicago: Joan 
Greenberg, H. S. of Music and Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman A. 
Bloomstein. 

Jackson-Von Lapau ScHoot OF 
FasHion, Boston: Harriette Dorfman, 
Washington Irving H. S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Anna M. Cowlin; 
Theresa Ann Pilato, West H. S., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Teacher, Charlotte Wer- 
ner. 

JoHN HERRON Art INstiTUTE, Indian- 
apolis; 2 scholarships: Shirley H. 
Thorpe, Norwich (Conn.) Free Acad- 
emy. Teacher, Margaret L. Triplett; 
Betty White, Andrews School for Girls, 
Willoughby, O. Teacher, Katherine 
McKee 

Kansas City Art Institute: Don 
Marvine, Technical H. S., Omaha, Nebr. 
Teacher, Anna Myers; William R. Wat- 
son, Leonia (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Betty 
G. James. 

LayTON SCHOOL OF ArT, Milwaukee: 
Arlyss Engle, Roosevelt H. S., Des 
Moines, Ia. Teacher, Julia A. Keeler. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE, Baltimore: 
Elizabeth Whitney, Towson H. S., Balti- 
more, Md. Teacher, Jean C. Miller. 

McDowe.. Desicninc AND DREss- 
MAKING ScHOoL; New York: Lucille 
Cipolla, Prospect Heights H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Adeline Lasky. 

MErInzincer Art ScHOOL, Detroit: 


Marilyn and Anita Fischer, twins,” 
won Syracuse Univ. scholarships, ~ 
Only after choice was made did” 
judges learn winners were related! 


Walter Fearbry, Allegheny H. S., Pitts) 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, A. Dorothea Alston} 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL Or ArT: Wik? 
liam C. Manske, Southwest H. S., Min-¥ 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Mrs. Lillian AY 
Hastings. 
MoperRN ScHooL OF FasHion AND? 
Desicn, Boston: Vivienne  Boysen,= 
Ward-Belmont Preparatory Schooh#® 
Nashville. Tenn. Teacher, Louise. 
Gordon. 4 
Moore INstiTuTE OF ART, Philadel 
phia: Lois Blount, Perry H. S., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, A. Kenneth Yost. 7 
Parsons ScHooL Or Desicn, New | 
York: Jennie Zoro, Washington Irving) 
H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Anna 
M. Cowlin. ~~ 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE® 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia: Frank Marg 
cello, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pay 
Teacher, Jean Thoburn. E 
PorRTLAND MuseEuM ART SCHOOL,® 
Oregon: Jack W. Henderson, Central} 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mrs.7 
Fonette Riley. 
Pratt INstiTuTE, Brooklyn; 2 schok® 
ships: Jean Paul Darriau, H. S. of Musie? 
and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, | 
Herman A. Bloomstein; Irene Haas, 3 
Andrew Jackson, H. S., St. Albans, L. bg 
Teacher, Jacob A. Ornstein. r 
Ruope IsLANnp SCHOOL OF DESIGN,® 
Providence: Diane Colman, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Berna-’ 
dine Sether. 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF 
noLocy, N. Y.; 2 scholarships: 


TECH = 
Jack 
Musich, Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee® 


Wis. Teacher, R. E. Cote; Ernest E@ 
Pascucci, Cardinal Hayes H. S., New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Brother Evangel | 
Cr. & ; 

St. Louis ScHoot Or Fine AR 
Nancy Nathan, Hyde Park H. S., Chie 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. J. D. Nichols 

San ANTONIO ArT INSTITUTE: Myf 
Lou Rhoades, Paschal H. S., Ff 
Worth, Texas. Teacher, Creola 















cHoot Or THe Art INstrTUuTE OF | 
co; $8 scholarships: Harry C. 
laxindine, III, Mastbaum Vocational 
shool, Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, 
fildred E. Landis; James V. Harvey, 
Hass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
; Mary L. Davis; Raphael Boguslav, 
igh School of Music and Art, New 
Work, N. Y. Teacher, H. A. Bloomstein. 
© Scooo. Or Tae Museum OF Fine @ 
§ Boston: Robert Adler, High 
MSchool of Music and Art, New York, 
4 Y. Teacher, Herman A. Bloomstein. 
' Socrsry Or Arts ANp Crarts, De- 
Vwroit: George Graveldinger, Theodore 
P Roosevelt H. S., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Hv twine . | ' Teacher, Marion K. Pulver. 
ade Mr ® Syracuse Universiry Scuoo. Or 
ace ™ Ant, N. Y.; 2 scholarships: Anita 


) | Fischer, High School of Music and 


® Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman 
. S., Pitt 9 A. Bloomstein; Marilyn Fischer, High 
ea Alston,“ School of Music and Art, New York, 
Ant: Wil WN. Y. Teacher, Herman A. Bloomstein. 
|. S., Mine 9S TrapHaceEN ScHoot OF FAsHION, 
Lillian A. 9) New York: Vincent P. Mazurowski, Buf- 

9 falo (N. Y.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Albert 
HION AND i E, Gentsch. 

Boysen, 4 Universiry Or ALABAMA: Peggy 
School @ Agrain, Ensley H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
r, Louise Teacher, Caroline Dick. 

© Unriverstry Or DENVER SCHOOL OF 
, Philadel 9 Arr: Geraldine Diamond, Dorsey H. S., 
S., Pitts: Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Edna A. 











th Yost. 9% Jones. 
1GN, New) Universiry Or Georcia: Gene 
ton Irving Brantley, Columbia (S. C.) H. S. ONLY ONE BOWL? 
her, Anna Teacher, Sophie Wallace Clippard. — 00 4 
~ 9 Universtry Or Miami: Donna YOU ONLY ATE THAT FOOTSIE & 


Or THe Greife, Central H. S., Kansas City. Mo. HALE OF YouR * THE BEST yee 
rank Mare Teacher, Mrs. Fonette Riley; Leslie R. YOURE A FELLA EVE 
yurgh, Pa. Jones, Mont Pleasant H. S., Schenec- BREAKFAST! RIGHT! 

® tady, N. Y. Teacher, Eleanor Harrison. 














SCHOOL, Untversiry Or New Mexico: Fred- 
n, Central erick Wong, Buffalo (N. Y.) Technical , 
cher, Mrs fH. S. Teacher, Albert E. Gentsch. \\ a 
@  Universiry Or Nortu Carouina: ; 2 
n; 2 schok Wy Julie Bailey, H. B. Plant H. S., Tampa, Paley 
3. of Musi Fla. Teacher, Flo Bottari. 
Teacher, § Universiry Or OKLAHOMA SCHOOL si me 
ene Haas, Or Art: Roy Martin, Southwest H. S., Ne 
bans, LE Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Flora A. ee ! 
Wright; Bruce Billingsley, Jefferson 














F DesieN, @® H.S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Ruby 

Cass Tech. i E. Dugosh. 

er, Berna  Universiry Or Wicuita: Reid Rick- 
™ man, Newton (Kans.) Senior H. S. 

Yr Tech) Teacher, Marie Orr. 

hips: Jack Vesper Greorce Scnoot OF ART, 

Ailwaukeé, “@ Boston: James S. Baker, South Boston 

Ernest B (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Josephine Ma- 

. S., New : honey. 

Evangelus, Spapea ScHOLARSHIP Awaap: Dean 

| William Coffman, Phoenix (Ariz.) 

| Union H. S. Teacher, Cordelia M. 


gp lack for ainda 


The zesty flavor of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat works like a magnet — just 
draws you back for more and more! 
Those toasty whole wheat biscuits 
are plumb delicious with plenty of 
milk...crunchy, satisfying! Ask Mom 
to give you Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
with fresh fruit or jam... it’s one 
cereal she can serve a dozen different 
ways! Look for the original Niagara 
Falls product — Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — when you go to the store. 





































INE Antal 
1. S., Chilli Berkins. 

). Nichol Oman, Worip-Heratp ScHoLaR- 
UTE: Mya  Awarp: Wayne Smith, Omaha 
Rr’ Fe Nebr.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Anna 
la Seare 
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National High School 
Art Exhibition 


The exhibition of award-winning works, climax of Scholastic Art | 
Awards, is held at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, © 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 11-June 1. Group Il includes 
students attending academic, classical or general high schools who | 
have less than 10 hours of art instruction per week. Students in Group | 
Ill are those who attend vocational, trade, technical, or special classes, 
and have 10 or more hours of art instruction weekly. Group | includes” 
all students in grades 7, 8, and 9, regardless of what type school — 


Sorry we can’t award each and every 
ene of you a prize. Your entries were 
wonderful. The American Crayon Com- 
pany congratulates all of you on the 
fine work you submitted for the various 
awards we sponsored in the Scholastic 
Contest. 


The Pictorial Art and Poster Art was 
outstanding. But we were particularly 
gratified to find so many of you doing 
such a fine job decorating fabrics with 
Prang Textile Colors. We hope all of 
you someday will try this fascinating 
craft. It’s really quick, easy fun—a 
good way to make money, too. You'll 
find a ready market for any articles you 
decorate with Prang Textile Colors. 


Fir 


a 
, 


they attend or how much art instruction they receive. Group | winners Gg iusic 
are listed in this week’s Junior Scholastic, May 19 issue). Be Sec 
All students who won Honorable Mentions and Places in the ]iiitae Tect 
National High School Art Exhibition are being notified directly through | 
certificates sent to their principals, and will have their names published 


Do It Yourself with 


PRANG 


TEXTILE COLORS 


Scarfs, hankies, ties, blouses, belts, 
skirts can easily be hand decorated with 
these gay, bright colors that do not fade 
or run when washed or dry cleaned. 
Your old wardrobe can be sparkled up 
so it will look smart and 
new! If you don’t have the 
booklet “Do It Yourself’”— 
send today. It’s filled with 
exciting suggestions for the 
exquisite decoration of fab- 
rics with PRANG TEXTILE 
COLORS. Send only 25c to- 


day 
Ment $-18 








in the Catalogue of the Art and Photography Exhibitions. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 
(The United States Time Corporation— 


| sponsor.) An award of $100 to each student 


listed below. 
4—Harold W. Bradley, Jr., Englewood H. S., 


| Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Elsa W. Schmidt. 


5—Patricia Jones, 16, Lindblom Tech. H. &., 


Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Joseph S. Schmitt. 


6—Charles Templeton, 16, Lindblom Tech. H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Joseph S. Schmitt. 

8—Jennie Zoro, 17, Washington Irving H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Anna M. Cowlin. 

11—Charles Johnson, 17, East Tech. H, S. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. Reid. 

12—Richard Anuszkiewicz, 16, Tech. H. S., Erie, 
Pa. Teacher Joseph M. Plavcan. 

14—Jack Musich, 17, Boys Tech. H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Teacher, Raymond Cott. 


The George H. Clapp Award. An award 
of $50 for the best portrayal of school life 
in the classroom, on the athletic field, or in 
extracurricular activities. 

15—Thomas Healy, 16, Lindblom H. §&., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, J. S. Schmitt. 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews Award. An award of $50 to the 
student whose work best expresses the 
theme of religious goodwill. 


16—Nick Amplo, 15, Boody Jr. H. S., New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Marie R. Bagnall. 


The Martin B. Leisser Memorial Award. 
An award of $30 to the student whose 
work shows the keenest observation of his 
environment, customs, and manners. 


17—Paul B. Wynett, 17, Allderdice H. &., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. Mills. 


1 — OILS 


Group II 


18—First prize, $50: Aaron Kuriloff, 17, 
bury School, Succasunna, N. J. Teacher, 
E. Bradford Cauvet. 

19—Second prize, $25: Herbert Hazelton, 
Summit (N. J.) H.S. Teacher, Miss Berry. 

20—Third prize, $10: Doris Luedtke, 17, SI 
wood H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, 
Johann 

Group III 

26—First prize $50: Jean Paul Darriau, 
H. S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Tet 
Herman Bloomstein. 

7—Second Prize, $25: Mike Commuso, 
Tech. H. S. Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul 
Ulen. 


28—Third prize, $10: Paul Nemesure, 17, Hay 


of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
man Bloomstein. 


2 — FINGER PAINTING 


(Binney & Smith Company sponsor : 


Classification 2) 


Group II 
42—First prize, $25: Dorothy Sanders, Me 


Park H.S., Chicago, Il]. Teacher, Edna B. Ho b 


kiss. 


Burris H. S., Muncie, Ind. Teacher, Lucia 

44—Third prize, $10: Joan Trinske, 17, Ma 
Park H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher Edna 
kiss. 


3 — WATER COLOR AND TEMPE 
(The American Crayon Company spo 
Classification 3) 


Group II 
63—First prize, $25: Bibiana Neal 17 





43—Second prize, $15: Miriam E. Hunter, f, 
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© i4i-—Second prize, $15: 


je H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, O. B. 


Second prize, $15: Don Cole, 16, Marion 
H. S. Teacher, Grace Irene Cleveland 
Third prize, $10: Dick Norman, 17, Austin 
=.) H. S. Teacher Louise Manigault. 


Group III 


"6—First prize, $25: Anita Fischer, 18, H, S, 

S Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Her- 
A. Bloomstein. 

Wi-—Second prize, $15: Jean Paul Darriau (see 


8—Third prize, $10: Eva Neil, 17, Oak Park 
H. S. Teacher, Esther N. Robinson, 


— CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, 
AND PASTELS 


American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 4) 


Group II 


 02—First prize, $25: Leonard Agrons, 17, Olney 
§., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, C. Barton Mc- 


ites—Second prize, $15: Thomas McMahon, 17, 
7 Aquinas Inst., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Sr. 
SM, Brenden. 

)104Third prize, $10; Gloria Kersbergen, 17, 
It H. S., Des Moines, Ia. Teacher, Julia A. 


Group III 


115—First prize, $25: Dean Radin, 17, H. S. 
Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Miss 


$15: Pat Chickowsky, 16, 


S1i16—Second prize, 
Mich. Teacher, Mr. 


Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
A. Brachett. 
» 17-Third prize, $10: Sylvia Snider, 16, H. S. 
i Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
R. Reisen. 


5 — DRAWING INK, BLACK 
(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 5) 
Group II 
» 13—First prize, $25: Betty Taylor, 


Y.) H. S. Teacher, Anna Ball. 
» 135-Second prize, $15: Joanne Ashley, 18, 


18, Olean 


pPayetteville H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Grace 


Lester. 
))136—Third prize $10: Mary E. Pearson, 17, 
enley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Joseph 
Fitzpatrick. Strathmore Award and Hunt 


Group III 


- prize, $25: Vernon Phillips, 18, Cass 

i . S., \Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
§ Ras Award and Collier Award. 

John Miletich, 15, 

s Vocational H. S., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, 


“Mn. A. Nelson. 


42—-Third cr $10: Joseph Smario, 17, Tech. 
§., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. A. E. Gentsch. 


6— DRAWING INKS, COLORED 


(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 6) 


Group II 


152—-First prize, $25: John Madison, Owatonna 
m.) H. S. Teacher, Beatrice Hellick. 
153—Second prize, $15: Barbara Remington, 17, 
Muray H. S., St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, Marie 
“ Darche. 
164—Third prize, $10: William Shaffer (see 
| Strathmore and Hunt Awards. 


Group III 


: First prize, $25: Richard Anuszkiewicz 
§ 12). Strathmore and Hunt Awards, 
Second prize, $15: Marilyn Fischer (see 


LThied prize, $10: Rene Riemer, 17, H. S. 
& Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Her- 
A. Bloomstein. 





This is the front view of the overlap- 
ping grip—popular with most tourna- 
ment players of today. To grip the 
club correctly, place the palms of the 
hands at either “side” of the club and 
close them naturally. 








This shows the “square” stance— 
which I recommend for wood and 
long iron play. Position your feet 
at right angles to the line of flight as 
illustrated. I place the ball opposite 
my left heel—when using a driver— 
moving it back midway between 
my feet for the shorter woods. 


by Patty Berg 


To develop a good golf game takes plenty 
of practice and concentration. Two of the 
most important fundamentals are the grip 
and how to take aim. Work on these two 
points and you're bound to lower your score! 


The back view shows why it’s called 
the overlapping grip. See how the 
little finger of the right hand over- 
laps? This helps lock the hands to- 
gether. Note the index finger of the 
right hand is apart from the rest, giv- 
ing added control and power. 


The Wilson golf clubs bearing my 
name are specially designed for girls 
and women golfers. I know because 
I worked closely with Wilson tech- 
nicians on their development. Try 
*em—my new clubs are really swell. 


P. @. 


Wilhon 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


Wilson Advisory Stef 


IT'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Patty Berg is retained as a member of the 

















HERE ARE THE 





WINNER B/ 


FINGER PAINTING 


Group |! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Margaret Ann Heskett, 14, Woodrow 
— Jr. High School, Des Moines, 
iowa. Teacher, Marie R. Carson. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Dick Levinson, 16, Ward Junior High 
School, University City, Mo. Teacher, 
Florence Breece. 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Metz Gordley, 14, The Franklin 
School. Cedar Rapids, lowa. Teacher, 
Erma Oberg. 


Group ll 


FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Dorothy Sanders, Morgan Park High 
~—. Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Edna 

Hotchkiss. 

SECOND. PRIZE, $15: 
Miriam E. Hunter, 
School, Muncie, 


17, Burris High 

Ind. Teacher, Lucia 
Mysch. 

THIRD PRIZE, $10: ’ 
Joan Trinske, 17, Morgan Park High 
Sch--! Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Edna 
Hotchkiss. 


GENERAL DESIGN 


Group 1! 
FIRST PRIZE. $25: 
Ladona Hill, 14, Northeast Jr. High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher 
Lucile Mcintyre. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 


Morjorie Hilton, West Jr. High 
School, Arlington, Mass. Teacher, 
Mary E. Murray. 

THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Jomes Davis, 14, Eureka (Calif.) Jr. 
Hich School. Teacher, Bernice Zum- 
walt. 

Group ll 

FIRST PRIZE. $25: 
Shirley Ellis, 16, Glenville High 
S-ha-I Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Mary Mosgo. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Bill Marks, 16, Central Sr. High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 


Fonette Riley. 

THIRD PRIZE. $10: 
Rosalind Shur. 15, Franklin High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, 
Marien B. Tuthill. 


Group Ill 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 


Mary Borchuck, 17, Essex County 


Vocational High School, oe ay 
New Jersey. Teacher, Pearl 
Brown. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Robert Adler, 17, High School o 
— & Art, New York, N. 


eacher, Herman A. Bloomstein. 

THIRD PRIZE, S10: 

Marilynn Bowman, 16, Des Moines 

(lowa) Technical High School. 

Teacher, Marie Brewer. 
WINNERS, too, are GOLD MEDAL 
products—such as CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons, CLAYOLA Modeling 
Clay, ARTISTA Water Colors and 
Tempera, SHAW Finger-Paint, and 
the many Chalk Crayons. 


Syunuwed by 











7 — PICTORIAL ADVERTISING 


(The Art Directors Club sponsore 
Classification 7) 


Group IT 


169—First prize, $50: George Costa, 17, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. : 

170—Second prize, $25: John MacGown, 19, 
Franklin K. Lane H. S., New York, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Mr. J. Fabricant. Strathmore Award. 

171—Third prize, $10: Daniel Hogan 17, Pur- 
cell H. §., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Louis A. 
Weber. 


Grovp IIT 


$50: Norma Manley, 17, Cass 
Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 


175—First prize, 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Davis. 

176—Second prize, $25: James Harvey, 18, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
L. Davis. 


177—Third prize, $10: Vernon Phillips (see 140). 


8A — “GAG” CARTOON 


(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 8A) 


181—First prize, $25: Morton Smith, 16, Heights 


H. S., Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Teacher, Hazel 
A. Wiswall. 

182—Second prize, $15: Douglas Cook, 17, 
North Phoenix H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Frances Kapanke. 

183—Third prize, $10: Ronald Lindquist, 17, 


School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Leo Seretsky. 


8B — “MESSAGE” CARTOON 


(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 


Classification 8B) 
187—First prize, $25: Ray Martin, 18, South- 
west H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Flora 
Wright. 


$15: Frank Lamphier, Ir., 
Meriden, Conn. 


188—Second prize, 
21, Horace Wilcox Tech. School, 


Teacher. Ernst Lohrmann. 
189—Third prize, $10: Walter Lewis, 15, South 
Scranton Jr. H. S., Scranton, Pa. Teacher, Nina 


Valverve. Hunt Award. 


8C — CARTOON STRIP 


(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 8C) 


193—First prize, $25: Lilly Broos, 16, John 
Adams H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Alma 
Prabeck. 


Robert Sageser, 18, 
Teacher, Mary 


194-—Second prize, $15: 
Franklin H. S., Portland, Ore. 
Ellen Driscoll. Hunt Award. 

195—Third prize, $10: Harold Fredricks, 17, 
Atlantic City (N. J.) Friends School. Teacher, 
Rena Friedman. Hunt Award. 


9 — PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Company sponsors 
Classification 9) 


Group II 


207—First prize, $25: Lois Morgan, 17, Ather- 
ton H. S., Louisville, Ky. Teacher, Lucy Diecks. 

208—Second prize, $15: Richard Harber, 17, 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Des Moines, Ia. Teacher, 
Jeannette Lewis. 

209—Third prize, $10: Arthur Hall Smith, 
18, Maury H. S., Norfolk, Va. Teacher, E. Mil- 
ford Eide. 


Group III 
215—First prize, $25; Marilyn Silberstaug, 17, 
H. S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 


Eugenia Redka. 
216—Second prize, $15: Freda Schwartz, 17, 











.Prospect Heights H, S., Brooklya, N. Y¥. Te 

Dorothy McEntee. ; 

“ae wead prize, $10: Richard Zayac, 11, 

Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mr, 
Schuholz. 

















10 — LINOLEUM BLOCK PRIN 


(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company spo 
Classification 10) 


Group II 


229—First prize, $20: Myra Lou Rhoades, 
Paschal H. S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, G 
Searcy. 

230—Second prize, $20: John Uzzle °7. Be 
inridge H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, @ 
Scholz. 

231—Third prize, 































$10: Betty Bowers, 16, Wys 













dotte H. S., Kansas City, Kans. Teacher, Frama 293- 
Popplewell. ? . E. 
iss F 
Group II = 294- 
235—First prize, $30: Jerome Friedman, J 4 eck 
John Marshall H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teachm as. eee 
George Weisenburg. ‘ sd 1H 
236—Second prize, $20: Roland Jelarcie, = 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
C. J. Bachtel. F Bi 
237—Third prize, $10: Robert Cline, 15, Hows a 
Vocational School, Akron, Ohio. Teacher, 3 
Abbie Nelson. a 
: _ Norw 
11 — PRINTS + garet 
\ “a 297 
Group II . . 
247—First prize, $25: Olga Lue Caraway, & . ass 
Paschal H. S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, GRE Tech 
ola Searcy. @ _seSethe 
248—Second prize, $15: Bruce Butler, 17, © 4 
hill (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Dorothy Kendall. B. 
249—Third prize, $10: Ralph Mooney, Mama 
etta (Ohio) BP S. Teacher, Florence Hennis, > 
Group III ; 


255—First prize, $25: Ed Schwartz, 18, Ho 
of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Gem 
trude Pferdt. # 

256—Second prize, $15: Helen Sosnowich, 
Washington Irving H. S., New York, N. 
Teacher, Mrs. Dorothea Lefkoff. q 

257—Third prize, $10: Thomas Hill, 19, Cay 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dome 
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12 — GENERAL DESIGN 2 
: Lan 
(The Binney & Smith Co. sponsor “i Rob 
Classification 12) - oo 3 
a Ant 
Group II a 
271—First prize, $25: Shirley Ellis, 16, Coe 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, . Ss 1 
Mosgo. EY 
272—Second prize, $15: Bill Marks, 16, © 
tral Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, rou 
Riley. : 
273—Third prize, $10: Rosalind Shur, 15, Fras” 
lin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, rie 9 (TI 
B. Tuthill. = 
Group III -_ 
279—First prize, $25: Mary Borchuck, 17, ; ‘ 
County Vocational H. S., Newark, N. J. Teackhat t 
Mrs. Pearl P. Brown. bie cal 
280—Second prize, $15: Robert Adler (see 121s ' 
281—Third prize, $10: Marilynn Bowman, ® Ta 
pect Heights School, Brooklyn, N. Y. T Ww. 
Marie Brewer. ‘ 
Ce 
sal 
13 — COSTUME DESIGN (A) 
Group II A * 
287—First prize, $25: Lucille Cipolla, 17,.7™ ga 
pect Heights School. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tease 
Mary Dows. i 
288—Second prize, $10: Nancy Forse Hs 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Pittsburgi,” 
Teacher, Sister M. Hilda. Strathmore A’ 2 


289—Third nrize 





$5: Peggy Agrain, 18, 
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§ §., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Caroline Dick. 
Ihmore Award. 


COSTUME DESIGN (B) 


Group II 
© 200—First prize, $25: Helen Forsberg, 17, 
) Roosevelt H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 


Mrs. Vivian Lee Catiron. 


291—Second prize, $10: Joanne Hawk, 16, 


= Central H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. 
' Fonette V. Riley. 


292—Third prize, $5: 
Mt. Lebanon H. S., 
Douglas Shaner. 


Ellen Ann Pricer, 16, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 


COSTUME DESIGN (A) 


Group III 


293—First prize, $25: Zoe Ann Gilmore, 17, 
L. E. Rabouin H. S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Miss H. Demosey. 

294—Second prize, $10: 
Hackley Manual Training School, 
Mich. Teacher, Ellen Kasberg. 

295—Third prize, $5: Gloria Thomas, 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Lima, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Kirk. 


Jacquelyn Gerling, 18, 
Muskegon, 


COSTUME DESIGN (B) 


Grove III 


296—First prize, $25: Gladys Campbell, 17, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher. Mar- 
garet L. Triplett. Strathmore Award. 

297—Second prize, $10: Richard Floyd, 17, 
East Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
H. Reid. 

298—Third prize, 
Technical H. S., Detroit, 
Sether. 


$5: Lois Newell, 
Mich. Teacher, 


17, Cass 
Mrs. 


14 — FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


Group II 


299—First prize, $25: Sophie Failla, 18, Green- 
wich (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Blanche Hart. 

300—Second prize, $10: Harry D. Norton, 17, 
Oak Park (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Esther Robinson. 

301—Third prize, $5: Carol Rodwell, 18, Holley 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Jennie Thomas. 


Grovp III 


302—First prize, $25: Anita Coronel, 18, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Edna E. Sandry. 

303—Second prize, $10: Jordan Krimstein, 17, 
Lane Technical H. S., Chicago, III]. Teacher, 
Robert M. Bell. 

304—Third prize, $5: Dixie McGuire, 16, San 
Antonio (Texas) Vocational & Technical H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Katherine Alsup. 


15 — POSTERS 4*'D ADVERTISING 
ART 


A — General Posters 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 15A) 


Group II 


312—First prize, $25: Stanley Brill, 17, F. K. 
Lane H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, J. Fabri- 
cant. * 

313—Second prize, $15: Bruce McCurdy, 16, 
Taylor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
W. A. Mills. 

314—Third prize, $10: Shirley Clement, 17, 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Ro- 
salia Bireline. 


Group III 


_320—First prize, $25: Gordon Stoll, 17, Tech- 
nical H. S., Buffalo, N, Y. Teacher, Mrs. Hilde- 
garde W. Rooney. 

321—Second prize, $15: Anita Hyman, 17, Pros- 
pect Heights H. S., Brooklyn, N Y. Teacher, 
Dorothy McEntee. 

322—Third prize, 
216). 


$10. Preca 


Schwartz (see 


Group II 
336—First prize, $25: Sheila Suberman, 16, 
Miami (Fla.) H. S. Teacher, Helen Spach. 


B — Car Cards 


(Planters Nut & Chocolate Company 


sponsors Classification 15B) 


337—Second prize, $15: Zygmand Sawicki, 17, 
Lincoln H. S., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, Mr. 


Hunsicker. Strathmore Award. 


sicker, Strathmore Award. 
Group III 
344—First prize, $25: Allan Kornmiller, 18, 
East Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
C. J. Bachtel. ‘ 
345—Second prize, $15: Richard Zayac (see 
217). 


Technical H. S., 
L. D 


338—Third prize, $10: Ray Romance, 16, Lin- 
coln H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Hun- 


346—Third prize, $10: Jay Holland, 18, Cass 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 


avis. 


C — FOOD CONSERVATION PC 


(The National Biscuit Company 
Classification 15C) 

Group II ia 

352—First prize, $25: Michael Stappas, 27, 
West Scranton (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Amma 


Galenas. aS 
prize, John Okladek, 17, 
Teaches, 
















353—Second $15: 
Memorial H. S., West New York, ™ ~ 
Fabian Zaccone, 

354—Third prize, $10: Viasta Marek, 17. J. 
Sterling Morton H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher, Clau- 
dia Stevenson. Strathmore Award. 


Group III 
360—First prize, $25: Marian Ajemian, 11, 
Cass Technical! H. S., Detroit, Mich, Teaches, 
Mary L. Davis. 
361—Second prize, $15: Tom Hannan, 19, Cag 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Map 
L. Davis, 

























8 Delta Scroll Saws 
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Think of the kick you'd get, if 
your woodworking ability won you 
a popular Delta Power Tool! And 
think of the fun you could have 
using both your skill and your 
brand-new power tool, to make 
swell, good-looking objects. 

You are eligible to try for one 
of these worthwhile prizes, if you 
are in the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades. 
Simply enter a project of yours — 
in which the major material is 
wood—in the Wood Classi- 
fication of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competition. 
$-42 
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Exciting awards in me 


Wood Classification of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 
































8 Delta Circular Saws 





24 Delta Buffer 
and Grinding Heads 






‘You may participate in one of 
these three groups: 1. Carving . .. 
2. Furniture Making ...3. Pattern 
Making. There are no entry fees 
or charges of any kind. 

Get busy workihg on the entry 
that you hope wins you a valuable 
Delta Power Tool. 









Ask your shop teacher for a free « 

of the official rules booklet which 
gives you detailed instructions. 
(Teachers Note: Official Rule Books are 


ic Magazines, 
220 E. 42nd $t., New York City 17). 














































































Hill H. S., 
Dollard. 


mus Hall H. S., 






Howard _ Reid. 





H. S., Glendale, 


mandy School, 
Jeanne Stolar. 


H.. Freilicher. 
Technical H. S., 
Vacek. 


prize, $10: Renee Kaupiz, 17, Cass 
. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 


16 — SCULPTURE 


Midwood H. S., 
Barkin 


377—Second prize, $15: Patsy Saibel, 17, South 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Marie I. 
378—Third prize, $10: Bard Cosman, 16, Eras- 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cushman. 


384—First prize, 
Technical H. S., 


25: Herbert Johns, 18, East 
Ohio. Teacher, 


385—Second prize, 
“Washington Irving H. 
Teacher, Charles Salerno. 
386—Third prize, 
Washington Irving H. S., N. 


. 17 — CERAMICS AND 
CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


$15: Arlene Fleischman, 15, 
New York, N. Y. 


$10: Frances oo 15, 


400—First prize, $25: Paul Kane, 17, Hoover 
Calif. Teacher, Gladys Merrick. 


401—Second prize, Sharon Roth, Nor- 


02—Third prize, $10: Trina Paulus, 15, Cleve- 
fand School of Art, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Teacher, Edris Sckhardt. 


408—First prize, 


Fort Hamilton H. S., , N. Y. Teacher, 


409—Second prize, $15: Merle Edelman, West 


410—Third prize, $10: Don Fabish, 19, East 


Technical H.$ ., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, B. 
Specht. 


18 — FABRIC DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 18) 


376—First prize, $25: David Jay Hochstein, 15, 
, N. Y. Teacher, M. Group II 


428—First prize, $25: Janetta St. James, 18, 
Springfield (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Amanda Wessel. 

429—Second prize, $15: Ruth Fischer, 16, East 
H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Esther L. Wickham. 

430—Third prize, $10; Consuela Bole, 18, John 
H. Reagan Sr. H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
Mrs. Maurine D. Clark. 


Grovp III 
435—First prize, $25: Elaine Kravtz, 17, Frank- 
lin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Marian B. 
Tuthill. 
436—Second prize, $15: Gloria Rayburn, 17, 
Kirkman Vocational H. S., Chattanooga, Teen. 
Teacher, S. A. Harding. 
437—Third prize, $10: Evelyn Wong, 18, Tuley 
N. Y. H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Roxy L. 
O'Neill. 


19 — HANDCRAFT 


Group II 

441—First prize, $25: Kenneth Metzgar, 17, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Penna. Teacher, 
Agnes Bittaker. 

442—Second prize, $15: Richard Laitta, 16, 
South Hills, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bittaker. 

443—Third prize, $10: Judy Wilson, 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. J. Trapp. 


Group III 


455—First prize, $25: Estelle Kordner, 17, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 
Patterson, 17, Pack. 
456—Second prize, $15: Robert DeLaMora, 17, 
San Antonio (Tex.) Vocational & Technical 
School. Teacher, Mrs. Katherine Alsup. 
457—Third prize, $10: Nadine Koster, 17, Brem- 
erton (Wash.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Verona M. 
Cooper. 


Teacher, Mrs. 


Teacher, Carl 






















entries 















Congratulations! 


--- to the Winners of the 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC Pencil 


Drawing Prizes and Awards 


Thank you for entering your pencil 
drawings in the 20th Annual Scho- 
lastic Art Awards Contest. Your 
were excellent and 

the competition keen for 
the Venus cash prizes 
and awards. 


VENUS 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
















VENUS 
The Pencil 
with the Green 
Crackle Finish! 





















Rely on VENUS... 


The versatile drawing pencil is the basic 
step in most successful art work. Learn 
to use it well. Take a tip from the pro- 
fessionals: stick to Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils. 17 degrees — accurately graded. 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VENUS PENS 














The Philosophy of 
Ralph Waldo Emer 


First Prize, Literary Article © 
By Marjorie Hogan, 17, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Teacher, Sister Patricia 


T° EMERSON belonged the heritag 
of morality, courage, and lack of cons) 
formity of a long line of well-educated) 
but poorly paid New England ministers,” 


A belief in the subordination of the ex™ 
ternal to the intellectual and spiritual) 
was native to him. Puritan background” 
combined with the quiet and peace of} 


the village of Concord gave to Emerson” 


the character of the outstanding leader™ 


of culture and philosophy of the New) 
World. 
However, 
transcendental philosophy which so af 
fected Emerson, we must become a@§ 
quainted with the philosophies of the 


era which preceded it and caused it] 


to come into existence. Although much 


of the theory of transcendentalism seems © 
to originate from French Utopianism 
and German mysticism which were? 
prevalent shortly before this time, wey 


find that this philosophy sprang mainly = 
out of the need of the people of the 
New England States. Idealism in these 7 


states had been starved by the sternness § 
of Puritanism. Therefore, when Unig 
tarianism, the religion which the elder= 
Emerson preached and in which young? 
Ralph had been trained, spread widely 
after it recovered the original principle 


of Protestantism, This was the principle 


of an open mind, which Puritanism ba- 4 


sically denied. However, Unitarianism 


was neither broad nor deep enough to 4 
hold the young, thinking clergy of that] 


day. It was this belief in the absolute™ 
freedom of the human mind, in individu” 
al responsibility, that finally led many — 
of the young Unitarian ministers, among 7 
them Emerson, to the transcendental 
philosophy. 


Th ANSCENDENTALISM has beende | 
“Practical- 9 


fined by Vernon Parrington: 
ly it was an assertion of the inalienable = 
worth of-man, theoretically it was am” 


assertion of the immanence of divinity | 2 
in instinct, the transference of super 7 
natural attributes to the natural con- | 
the Unitarians 7 
had pronounced human nature to be ™ 
the Transcendentalists pro ~ 


stitution of mankind... 


excellent; 
nounce it divine. . . . Pantheism is said} 
to sink man and nature in God; Ma) 
terialism to sink God and man in nature;, 
and Transcendentalism to sink God ai 
nature in man.’ 


to fully understand the ™ 
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“It was this striving to find the per- 
God in His creature that led Emer- 
to his critica] view of life. He found 

& difficult to be satisfied with the finite 

orts of man when he believed man 


Mthe possessor of the infinite qualities 
"of God. 


This criticism found expression in 


© his lectures and later in his essays which 
» were finished editions of his lectures. Al- 
© though characterized by a lack of con- 
» tinuity and organization, the essays are 


remarkable for the sincerity and seren- 
ity which are notable in all the works of 
this author. His sincerity stemmed from 
his belief that he was ordained to the 
task of comparing and evaluating the 
spiritual values as opposed to the ma- 


terial forces of the period, while his 


serenity was the result of his motto, 
“Trust thyself.” However, his belief in 
self-reliance appears most intrinsically 
woven into his works and days. It is 
very noticeable, especially in his prose 
writings, that he reaches his conclu- 
sions by intuition rather than by logic. 
This is often referred to as Emerson’s 
instinctive theory and from it originates 
the short, quotable, Emersonian sen- 
tence. 

His entire philosophy was based on 
his belief in the divine sufficiency of the 
human being. Man, he believed, was 
king of the world and therefore it was 
degrading for him to accept another 
leader as greater than himself. Emerson 
also conceived each man as his own 
center of being, with the universe as the 
divine whole. From this conception 
springs the belief that institutions and 
customs are means of forcing man into 
acts unworthy of him. With regard to 
secular and political institutions he 
teaches that the state exists in order to 
produce the “wise men” and it ceases 
to exist with the appearance of the 
wise man. 

Emerson’s transcendantal theory of 
politics is based solely on the principle 
of good-will. Constitutions, the system 
of checks and balances, all the institu- 
tions of government he abandons, as he 
places the foundation of the true repub- 
lic on the basis of love. His claims for 
democracy and the equality of man rest 
on the belief that all men possess the 
divine Reason and are able to live ac- 


cording to its dictates, This is the only 
equality he claims for all men. It was 
Emerson’s belief that when we domi- 
nate another being we are no longer 
in norma] relations with him, since the 
bonds of good-will are strained. There- 
fore each person should be left as un- 
restricted as possible. However, since 
the home is the fount of good-will, it is 
there that the state should originate. He 
expresses this belief in the poem which 
prefaces his Essay on Politics: 

“When the state-house is the hearth, 
Then the perfect State is come, 

The republican at home.” 





However, he would not be coerced 


against his convictions. 
It has been said of Emerson that 


si HET aM es 
eae ae a see 
In actual life, he bore with the state, — 


while he stimulates the reader he also 


puzzles him. He was too rooted in the 
Puritan morality to be other than @ 
philosopher, even when the oncoming 
spirit of a new age called to him to 
leave behind all that was traditional. 
His knowledge of the world was broad, 
his love of beings deep. His philosophy 
in brief “embraced the heavens and the 
stock exchange,” and calmly he walked 
where angels fear to tread. 








HAPPY VACATION! 


This is our last issue for the 
school year 1946-47. For those of 
you who will be in school next fall, 
the first issue of the new school 
year will be published September 
15. For the rest, who will be going 
on to college or the new job, we are 
proud to have had you among our 
readers, and wish you all the luck in 
the world. And to_all alike we say: 
“Happy Vacation!” 


















Ist Prize Colored Ink, y= 3 


strathmore 
winners 


Ist Prize Colored Ink, Group 1 
me 7 ian 


make paper part of the picture ; 


Here are young moderns at work. Subjects, point of view, technique of rendition, 
all reflect the American scene as it looks to young eyes. Strathmore congratulates 
them on their variety of subject and their competence in execution. 


One factor remains constant in a world of change: Strathmore Artist Papers still 
offer an exceptionally rewarding foundation for the artist’s brush or pen. We 
are happy to see that these young people have learned its value so early. 


Perhaps you, too, would like to prove the soundness of their judgment by trying 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards in your work. Free sample book on request. 


1st Prize Costume Design, Group 3 











STRATHMORE 


list Papers and Boards 


Strathmore Paper Company 


West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE ag 


Rix ca) 


Seta oki 


I Was Re-Located 
(Continued) 


this. Everyone ate together in mess 
halls, and slept on army cots. Every- 
thing was run in a community fashion, 
and there wag very little privacy. 

As soon as I was out of quarantine, I 
familiarized myself with the rest of the 
center. Under the grandstand was a can- 
. teen selling a few necessary articles, 
and inside the huge track were the horse 
stables occupied by everyone. Despite 
the fact that the stables weren't very 
- comfortable and that they were located 
in inconvenient places, the evacuees 
managed to joke about them. Amusing 
signs such as “Sea Biscuit Slept Here” 
and “For Horses Only” were tacked 
over many of the stable doors. 

As things became more settled in 
Tanforan, many activities were started 
to occupy the evacuees’ time. Boxing, 
wrestling, football, “and other sports 
were started, while the less active be- 
gan interesting hobbies. Although I sat 
back and took life easy, my brother 
was busy teaching his magic, handicraft, 
baton twirling, and ventriloquism be- 
cause he had so much talent. 

Tanforan wasn’t all play and no work, 
however. A governing body was elected, 
and school was started. Elementary 
school was held in a mess hall, while 
high school was conducted under the 
grandstand. It was very difficult to 
study, however, for the various classes 
had no walls between them. 

This hectic life continued for four 
months and then we were required to 


move again. This time our destiny was 


a relocation center in Utah. Once again 
we packed our belongings and bade 
good-bye to our friends. As I boarded 


the special train taking us to Utah, I 
realized that this time it was good-bye 
to California, too, and I wondered if 
I'd ever return again. 

Our destination, the Topaz Reloca- 
tion Center, was almost a square mile 
of barracks situated in the middle of the 
desert. There wasn’t a green tree or 
plant in sight and I found myself long- 
ing even for the blades of grass I had 
found growing in our room at Tanforan. 

The first few days in Topaz, I walked 
about carefully, for I had heard that 
coyotes and poison scorpions were 
about. This fear gradually disappeared 
when I discovered that the coyotes and 
scorpions were just as afraid of us as 
we were of them. 

The summers in Topaz were hot and 
unbearable, and even in the shade the 
mercury of our thermometer rose. The 
winters were the extreme opposites of 
the summers. Snow covered the ground 
and the mercury dropped low, while 
we all sat huddled around the crude 
iron stoves. I hated rising on such morn- 
ings, for I'd have to run out into the 
cold to the laundry room to wash, and 
again to the mess-hall to eat. The black 
and blue marks I received convinced me 
that snow and snowballs were definitely 
not fun. The snow would soon cease, 
however, replaced by rain and dust 
storms. Although we shut the windows 
and the door tightly during the dust 
storms, the dust seeped in through every 
little crack. How exasperated I used to 
get when such a storm would start after 
I had cleaned the room. 

Despite the weather, we did manage 
to have fun and get our work done. 
Arrowhead hunts, hikes, movies, and 
dances provided us with amusements 
while school occupied the rest of our 
time. School was held in an unoccupied 


block of barracks, and we had exp 
enced teachers who were emplg 
from various parts of the United $ 
We wrote up a constitution, elee 
officers, and managed to have a req 
successful school system. 

During the summers I worked at 
ous jobs, receiving sixteen dollars) 
month, the regular pay for all evacum 
employees except the doctors and f@ 
men, who were paid nineteen dollars) 

As the months went by and the wa 
continued, I realized that our stay ¥ 
Topaz would be longer than I ha 
thought. By the end of the third yeas 
I felt very much like the little Jape 
nese boy who asked his mother whe 
they were going to return to Amerig 
again. Then the war suddenly ende 
much to everyone’s surprise, and. 
heart rejoiced. 


On October 19, 1945, we left Topame 


and retraced the journey we had takes 
nearly four years before. We were go 
to a housing project in San Francisg 
where we were to live until we coulf 
find a home. Arriving in Oakland} 
boarded the ferry that was to take @ 
across the bay. I felt carefree and g 
yet strangely conscious that I was agai 
among Caucasians. I laughed suddenly 
hardly able to contain my excitement 
and then for a moment my heart seem 
to stand still. We passed under the Ba 
Bridge and the San Francisco skyl 
greeted my eyes! New hope arose 
me and I felt like a pioneer. The g 
was closed and the future loomed aheag 
of me. Suddenly I was once more a pal 
of America — part of an America t 
had never ceased to be a part of 1 
After four years of wandering, wor 
and adventure I had come home 
last, ready to prove that I was a gog 
American. 





Higgins Ink Company, Ine. is 


pleased and proud to extend greet- 


ings to the winners in all sections, ff 


and particularly in those which we 
have sponsored for 19 consecutive 


years: 


FREEHAND DRAWING IN BLACK 
INKS - FREEHAND DRAWING IN 
COLORED INKS - CARTOONING - 


THE : 


MECHANICAL DRAWING (supe 
mentary awards) 

All contestants, winners or né , 
may be proud of contributing 0. 
American culture. We look for 
ward to their success in comil : 


contests. 


HIGGINS 1Né Co., IN 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, Mh 
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[ ow | Became an 


American 
(Continued) 


2 yone else, as I had thought. They 


ndered, catted, and resented others 


las everyone else did. From the bottom, 
Sthe top had looked wonderful; from 
Nihe top, things looked pretty distorted. 
Pi had been enchanted by the popularity 
‘of these girls, not realizing I could have 
Nbeen the same way without my act. I 
Shad ruined my own chances in the be- 


@ gonning. 


I began to think about my first Amer- 


= jean school. Was it my fault I had been 
Sshunned and disliked, o: were the 
>, and me 


school and its pupils cruel enough to 
destroy my respect for England and 


© her customs? I had blamed this unkind- 
© hess on democracy and all the talk 
about freedom that I heard. Somehow, 
| in my efforts to become someone, I 
saw that it is only human nature for a 
| strange and different person to be tor- 
to take am 
3 and gaya 
was again 
suddenly, # 
xcitement 


mented and ridiculed. 
This ending of my “grudge”. enlight- 
ened me on the ideals of American peo- 


| ple. My confusion about freedom was 


clearing. Democracy was not a freedom 
to slander and make people unhappy, 


but a belief that people think, act, 


feel and want the same things in life. 


| This was proved to me when I found 


that all the girls were basically alike. 


) Knowing and understanding this fact 


‘ ™@ made me happier. Nobody had had a 
erica thay 


personal grudge against me. I learned 
that the player is not superior to the 
Spectator, just as no “group” is better 
than “outsiders.4 I saw that it wasn’t 
Recessary to be “in” the “group” if 
kindness and naturalness were part of a 
person. Friends and fun would come 
automatically to normal people. My 
trouble had been that I had worked 
for something that should have come 
naturally. I had been too impatient. 
With me, happiness didn’t have a 
chance because my pretenses and ve- 
Reer were too heavy for anything nor- 
mal and natural to penetrate. 

I'm an American now, because I 
know what it is to be happy, and that 
to be happy, a person does not have 
to be a leader. I’m an American, be- 
cause while it took me a long time to 
find out what democracy was, I re- 
Spected and wanted to be one of the 
people involved, and when this dream 
Came true, I was able to appreciate it. 

My rehearsed character has com- 
bined with my original one and be- 
Came a natural part for me. I’ve found 


= my place and am happy. Now, my task 
is 


to regain the good parts of my Eng- 
b life, which I so readily and pain- 


Mull discarded, and combine them with 


e American life I love so much. 


The Dog 


“Yes ma’am,” he said, and ran across 
the floor to the cupboard. He liked the 
cold sound of his feet against the 
linoleum. He liked this linoleum. It 
was red, and white, and black, not circle. The color was warm, bu 
the smooth, dull brown of the lino- touch was cool. 
leum on the floors of the Marshall 
Home. He brought the sugar back to beside him, humming and talking 
her, put the can into her waiting 
hands, He saw a kind of pain around _ listen to her words. He began pl 
her eyes. He did not like it there. 


“Here—Mother,” said, 


“Yes, ma’‘am— Mother,” he said. 

“We love you so,” and she was not 
talking to him anymore. “We don’t then made himself stand up, and 
want them ever to take — to, oh, Peter, 
honey! Miss Rodgers is coming tomor- stared into the dusk. 
row, maybe, or Saturday. You know 
who she is. She brought you here. ing. “Surprise, Peter,” he said, 
She'll come quite often at first, once a 
month, maybe, until she’s sure you're 
going to fit in here. And you will, 
Peter. We love you so; we'll be good 
to you. Sometimes, at night. . 


stopped, and laughed, a little ashamed. 

She turned back to the mixing bowl. 
“Your father will be home soon,” she 
said, “This will be a good night, Peter.” 


The woman moved back and 


a game on the squares, seeing 


and many he could touch, with his 


He slipped to the floor, and sat con- 
templating the good, clean, black and 
white squares of linoleum. He traced 
his fingers around a slim red line of 


t the 


forth 
. Her 


legs brushed his back. He did not 


aying 
how 
palm 


pushed down, and his fingers spread 


The woman laughed, and tried to out across the cold floor. 
lift him in her arms, 

“You're heavy, Peter,” she said. “Oh 
Peter, Peter, you do like it here don’t 


The afternoon was gone, and 


“It’s your father,” the woman 
“You go, Peter.” 


dusk 


had come. The front door rattled, 


said. 


He gave his truck another shove 


The man was standing there, 


“It’s a dog, Peter,” the man 


the door. He opened it slowly, 


across the soft living room rug, and 


go to 
and 


smil- 
and 


Peter watched dumbly, while the man 
pulled gently at the rope in his hand, 


said. 


“See, it’s an Irish Setter. Isn’t she a 
.” She beauty? Here, Peter.” 
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Wouldn't you like to win one of the 


VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 
* and 
x-acto 


KNIFE & TOOL CHESTS 


for MODEL MAKING PROJECTS 
in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


In addition to cash prizes for the first three 
winners in each group and each division, 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. is pre- 
senting a total of 54 X-acto Knife & Tool 
Sets for 4th and 5th prizes and for seven 
honorable mention awards in each group. 

The Model Making Project covers (1) 
Non-Military Aircraft Models and (2) 
Miscellaneous Models — Boats, vehicles, 
houses, furniture, etc. Limited to non-oper- 
ating models. 

Model Making is fun . . . and easy with 
X-acto’s helpful book to show you how. 
Ask your teacher to give you the 1947 
Rules Booklet and tell you how you can 
start working for these prizes now. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., INC 





* 


¥ 





Peter stared at the dog. The woman __ there was hurt in their bodies, he § 
came up behind him. “It is a little big,” again that he had put it there. © 
she said doubtfully, “but it is pretty.” “Goodbye, ma’am,” he said 
She rested a hand on Peter’s shoulder. “Goodbye, sir.” 
“What’s her name?” All the way back to the Mar 

“Well, whatever Peter wants to call Home, he sat stiffly next to 
her, I suppose,” the man said. Rodgers in the car. It was not @ 

Peter lost the sound of their words they were almost there, that he bg 
in a dull drone. He stared at the dog. to cry, softly, and slowly. He wag 
It looked back at him, and whimpered. _ sure, inside of him, the reason why 
Peter backed up against the woman. 3 


“Don’t be afraid, son,” the man said. Ry FATHER’S DA j 


“Here, pet her. She won’t hurt you.” ‘ahd 4 
I an stepped inside. The do Plated LESS Ss 
The man stepp : a oe. ae Cotar 
Set 


moved toward Peter. Its cool nose 


—==—=__ > 3 

brushed his hand. yr \ 
Out of the depths of his mind, a Sea rr Dot) 2 
Sor" 


cold fear arose. It came from a cold, 
sharp, blue place, in the back of his | "*"*"sc. Fsc"with Ini sd)"tor the Sete 


4 TIE sua: ONLY—S0c (Special Adv. Price.) a 
head. It put its fingers around his TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO, : 
heart, and pushed into his throat. It | 1301 Surf Ave., Dept. 52-T, Brooklyn 24, Ne 
choked his breath. CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT 
The dog pushed its eager body Enrol! Now for Sum 
against him. Peter screamed, and AcaDen /’. Tab Gan Ge 
wrenched free. He raa, not knowing a " 
where he was going. He thought he mnenen Sy Fae 


W: SAY “Good Work” could feel the breath of the dog against ae a any Art subject will help aecigey 


future. Write for free catalog! | | 
to all the boys and girls his neck. SUITE L-5, 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHI 
whe desianed stove tor He slammed the kitchen door shut 
9g pe behind him, and held it, screamng SENIORS: sell, vour gt 
the Planters Car Card hysterically. He swayed, and the lino- Beir SeneUaton eae 
Award leum reeled dizzily up to meet him. A PainTeRar, Semple, Kit, Write toda 
- . Peter lay there, and retched weakly sine 
Congratulations to the win- all over the cool black and white $10.00 WORTH 
ners we proudly list below. squares, and the swimming red circles. WOW I! FUN — ONLY 11 
The next day, Miss Rodgers came, 
and Peter went back with her. He | Ssust‘ss received’ trom itdcvign’ wmiomons etoe 
clung to her, screaming, begging when 
Group ! she came, and the man and woman approval applicants, enty. One 


if not more than delighted. 
First Prize, $25: Sammy Jaimes, 15, 














“a 








stood there together, stunned, and cry- | Jamestown stamp co., Dept. 12, Jamestown, new Wi 
Phoenix (Arizona) Union H. S. ing a little. STAMPS.-VALUED UP 17 
Second Prize, $15; Jeanne Lerch, 13, “ happens this way, sometimes,” = 
Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Miss Rodgers explained, “that the child PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— 
Third Prize, $10: Mary Kanekie, 14, doesn’t adjust. Once in a while it mou i Used ‘by thot ousands of @liectors. Made’ of spam 
Phoenix (Arizona) Union H. S. | — A = . 2 yg Send tor tres aaa 
comes suddenly like this. Other times, HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., 
it comes slowly, several months, or | == 
Group il even a year. Sometimes it is a differ- 7 + VATICAN CITY 
Firet Prtee, $25: Sheibe Lvbermen, 16, ence in temperament not apparent at s A 2) 7] Four varieties of Vatican @ 
Miami (Florida) H. S. first, and sometimes, like this, it is a — 
Second Prize, $15; Zygmand Sawicki, 17, fear buried in the child. I'm SOITy for +2 a Palestine, syria, 
Lincoln H. S., Cleveland, O. this, but I think you’ll understand.” AE \etenstins commie AN 


Third Prize, $10: Ray Romance, 16, Peter got his coat, and Miss Rodgers | % Bc cee 4o,,diterent, stomps, tot 


Lincoln H. S., Cleveland, O. helped him pack some of his things in proval applicants. Write e today 
a little box. They left the bedroom, and | Methven Stomp Service, Dept. 215, Methuen, 
Group Wl there was no sadness inside of Peter. ABSOLUTELY FREE Pree, 
Pirst Prize, $25: All . They went downstairs to say goodbye, | Irish C ative Collecti 
7 ae © + gr Tee hs, 18, and he clung tightly to the familiar cated Seats Gente Set Lf Fe 
Second Prize, $15: Richard pa 17 warmth of her plump fingers, RAYMAX, 129-8 William Street, New York ci 
Com Tech 1. S. Betrek, Mich. Miss Rodgers talked to the man and * 
Third Prize, $10: Jay Holland, 18, the woman a little longer, and th.n she wae ee et ee 
Cass Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. told him it was time to go. pace ng MR $6.00 al 


“Cow 7 7 ai | logues ‘‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to 
Say goodbye, Peter, she said | eants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
gently. 


__ PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. The woman sat lost in the heavy DIFFERENT 1 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. chair, and there were ‘tears on her 195 INDIA 3¢ 
cheeks. The man stood beside her. to approval applicants. 
The dog scratched on the basement | || 88ANDWEIN STAMP CO.. Box 92R, Bayonne, W. J, 


DLANTERS PEANUTS door, and barked hoarsely. Peter did SEND TODAY! BONANZA PACKET 
not even shiver. The man swore softly. Ralten = Sosiet “Republic, Indo-China, Vauade sasetoupa, 


> . ey, Georgia, Tim . Aucwets. S Map St 
Peter saw the woman s fingers tighten = = outa an ae ik enn ae mailing * 


around his hand. He knew again that _MDEPERDENT Stame Everett (49 | 
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lumor Awards 


give me the West, and a masterful 
man 
Who will carry me off as his bride, 
W holl be handsome and rugged and 
| gorgeously tan, 
ind will teach me to rope and to ride. 


Oh, give me the East, and a man deb- 
 onair 

Who'll be dashing and charming to see, 
Who will tell me I’m pretty, and tell 
me I'm fair, 

‘And will dedicate sonnets to me. 


0 give me the South, and a man 


» who's polite, 
Who'll be oh so gallant and refined, 


Who will be just as brave as an olden 


© time knight, 


d will always be gentle and kind. 


give me the North, and a rich mil- 
iioeaie 
Wholl have butlers and maids and 


effeurs, 


Who will live in a penthouse way up 


» in the air, 
And will cover me grandly with furs. 


ou can give me a man from Russia or 
Spain, 

Dr a fellow from far off Iran, 

can give me a man from most any 


© domain, 


t for heaven’s sake, give me a man! 


FIRST PRIZE 


Corinne Rose, 16, 
James Monroe High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Strauss 


IPE FOR FLUNKING A SENIOR 
EXAMINATION 


Ingredients 


a student, moderate intelligence 


I high school 

8 or 4 understanding teachers 

I chemistry book, burnt edges 
shorthand notebook, scribbled badly 
chewed pencils 

© 1 broken pen point 

©270 week-day dates 


54196 sticks of gum 


Box of day Jreams 


8 nights of cramming 
© 6 daily classes 
Monthly tests 

"1 class room 


. Pour student into school to be used. 


"Add dry ingredients — books, teachers, 


pencils, pen — and mix until dissolved. 
) this mixture add gum and day- 
fams. This tends to separate the mix- 
® into two parts —knowledge and 


lack of interest. Alternate dates and 
classes, trying to keep the amount as 
even as possible. This will develop 
knowledge and increase interest in so- 
cial affairs. Keep stirring over slow 
burning flame from September to May 
81, adding monthly tests for flavor. Add 
three nights of cramming to cooling mix- 
ture. Sprinkle with pen, ink, and stand- 
ardized tests and place in a moder- 
ately heated classroom for six hours, 
Serves one. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Patricia Rand, 17, 


St. Joseph Academy 
Des Moines, lowa 
Teacher, Sister Mary Athanasias 


Perfection Minus 


My mother has trained me all of my life 

Just how to be the perfect wife. 

And if things go according to plan, 

T'll be a good catch for any man. 

I've learned to be immaculate in clean- 
ing the house, 
So I'll be ideal for my future spouse. 
I've been taught to wash, to cook, to 
sew, : 
To rake up leaves, and to shovel snow. 
Mother’s taught me how to skimp and 
save, 

How to cut hair and give a shave. 

I can scrub floors and darn socks, 

Fire the furnace, and repair clocks. 

I can hammer and saw and weld and 
rivet, 

Give a cake a better mixing than any- 
one could give it. 

I know how to mend, to tape, and re- 
pair, 

To make my own soap and set my own 
hair, 

I know first aid from “A” to “Z” 

The art of painting is simple for me. 

I can do anything that twenty women 
can, 

Except for one thing, and that’s catch 
a man! 


THIRD PRIZE 


Nedra Gail Groves, 16 
Weir High School 
Weirton, West Virginia 
Teacher, Elma Adalis 


Cartoon Third Prize, by nan Lindquist, 17, Sehool of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y., Teacher, Leo Seretsky 


“Take it easy, pal. | just 
want to use your phone.” 


Drawing and Lettering 


SPEEDBALL PENS 


ARE THE €ASIEST TO USE 

TOOLS EVER DEVISED , and 

their low cost recommends them 
for both school and commercial use 


Write today for Speedball Charts on bond 
lettering . include 6* to cover post. 


at pen Ce Comden, WS, tha 


hast 








HOW ana WHY 
AIRPLANES 


School prepa 
licensed Airplane or Engine Mechanic. 


The door to success in aviation is wide open 
to the man who has a thorough foundation 
in aircraft mechanics—AND who holds a CAA 
license. 

Every repair station MUST have a licensed 
mechanic. All other mechanics, no matter 
what their experience, must work under the 
supervision of the man with the CAA license. 
You may get yours—six months from July 7 
—with the help of Roosevelt Aviation School. 

Courses practical and thorough. You must 
be over 18 to take the CAA exam for license. 
Approved under Gi bill. 


Send the coupon today and get all the facts. 
NEXT CLASSES JULY 7, AUG. 4, SEPT. 2 


ROOSEVELT scicct 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

er 

ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 5-47 i 
Hangar 35, Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. 

I va Sie so knee how | can become a li 


censed 
] Engine ( ) or Airplane ( ) Mechanic in six 
=the or both ( ) in 48 weeks. 
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Genius or not, you can make fine snaps easily... 
snaps the gang will go for in a great big way. 


Good snapshots have winning ways. People like to see 
pictures of themselves, of the games, parties, picnics 
they’ve enjoyed together. They like the snaps; and they 
admire the photographer. 


Know how easy snapshots are? Even first attempts 
come out beautifully. Part of the secret of good pic- 
tures, of course, is an eye for pictures; that’s up to you. 
And good film—Kodak Verichrome Film—is another 
essential. It cuts out the guesswork. You press the but- 
ton—it does the rest... Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box. 


J 


IA, 





In ever increasing supply. This 
little camera, priced at only $2, 
plus tax, can go with you anytime, 
anywhere. Just the thing for 
“starters.” Gets clear, bright, big 
pictures. No adjustment, no 
focusing. Once loaded — 

it’s set for action! 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 10 
(Feb. 3-May, 1947) 


World 


Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (F—Feb., Mr—March, 
A—April, Ma—May). The first figure indicates day 
of month; the number after dash indicates the page 
number. Example: F 28—16 means February 28, 
page 16. The letter T following a page number 


means Scholastic Teacher. 


A 


itidents: Bicycle Safety Rules, 
28—11; Bike Courts—Too 
my Accidents, A 28—10; 
his or This: Driver Training 
r High School Students, A 
17T. 
hievements Series 
ture stories): Bridges, A 
—23; A 28—18; Broncho- 
Bope, Mr 17—26; Camera Ma 
20; Canning, Mr 24—17; 
lotton Gin, A 7—20; Motion 
ictures, F 17—17; Phono- 
aph, F 3—19; Photography, 
12—20; Railroads, A 14—22; 
rigeration, Mr 31—4; Type- 
tting, Ma 5—27. 
Ihanistan (with 
5. 
ica: see also South Africa 
tecs Had a Word for It 
chocolate), Mr 24—8; Con- 
inent’s Oldest Nations, Liberia 
nd Ethiopia, Ma 5—10. 
ficulture: Cocoa, Mr 24—8; 
otton, A 7—8; Poultry and 
potato King, Roger Gleason, 
10—18; Rice, F 17—8; Rope, 
24—10. 
bania: Corfu Resolution Ve- 
loed at General Assembly of 
United Nations, A 21—16. 
merican Youth Hostels: A 
feacher Goes Hosteling (Fran- 
Downing), A 14—7T. 
tic: Spitsbergen (with map) 
17—7. 
gentina: Labor 
isit, Mr 31—15. 
see also Awards. Baton 
d Brush (music and art for 
veryone), Mr 3i1—10. 
Our Corner: F 17—3T; Mr 
m7—3T; A 14—3T. 
momic Energy: see also United 
ations, U. S. Atomic Energy 
ommission. Lead, Least 
lamorous Metal, Ma 12—10. 
stralia: U.N. Chairman from 
Down Under, Norman J. O. 
akin, F 3—13. 
lation: Air Travel Rates In- 
ease, A 14—14; Safety in 
ine Air, F 3—15; Wings for 
Yourtown (local airports), Ma 


(historical 


map): A 


Commission 


Wards: (Student Achievement 
Mssue) Awards,—Art, Ma 
29—3, 18, 22, 23, 24, 26; Humor 
a 19—47; Music, Ma 19—30; 
Photography, Ma 19—28; Writ- 
Z, Ma 19—5, 6, 15, 16; Judges, 
t, Ma 19—17; Scholarships, 
t, Ma 19—36, 37. Publicity, 
A 14—10T, Mr 


itty, Clyde: Wrestling a Jun- 
le Cat, story (Earl Wilson. 
pD-author), Mr 17—17. 


Belgium: Postwar Peacemaker, 
Ma 19—8. 

Bicycles: Bicycle Safety Rules, 
A 28—11; Bike Courts: Too 
Many Accidents? A 28—10. 

Biographical Sketches: see also 
Sports. Who’s in the News. 
Bergman, Ingrid, A 14—28; 
Caniff, Milton, F 10—21; Cross, 
Art, F 24—18; Douglas, Lewis 
W., Mr 17—15; Gleason, Roger, 
F 10—17; South African Lead- 
ers, A 21—30. 

Books: see also Off the Press. 
Up and Coming, F 17—28T; 
What's New in Encyclopedias, 
F 17—18T. 

Boy Dates Girl (Gay Head): see 
also Jam Session. Club Prob- 
lems, Mr 3—20; Dating Prob- 
lems, F 24—20; A 14—30; Dat- 
ing Those of Other Religions, 
F 17—18; Gossip,,Ma 12—22; 
Parent Problems, Ma 5—28; 
Party Games, A 7—26; Party 
Problems, Mr 3—20; Prom and 
Parties, Mr 31—18; Summer 
Jobs, A 28—18; Temperament, 
Mr 10—20; Following the 
Crowd, Ma 19—32. 

Brazil: Colossus of the South 
(with map), F 10—5. 

Bridges: pictorial story, A 21—23, 
A 2—18. 


Bronchoscope: 
Mr 17—26. 
Bulgaria: Peace Treaties Signed. 

Mr 3—15. 

Burma: First Election, Ma 5—14; 
Newest Nation, Mr 3—5; Sun 
Never Sets on Trouble for 
Britain, F 17—14. 


Cc 


Canada: On a Circle Tour of 
the Northwest (with map). 
A 14—12T; Maritime Prov- 
inces, Ma 12—38T; Summer 
School in Banff, A 14—6T. 

Caniff, Milton: Cartoonist. at 
Work, F 10—21. 

Canning: _ pictorial 
24—17. 

Capacitron: Lightning in 
Icehouse, Ma 5—7. 

Capsule News: F 17—4T; Mr 
17—5T; A 14—5T; Ma 12—5T. 

Careers: see Vocations. 

China: Halting Inflation, Mr 
10—14; New Premier, Gen. 
Chang Chun, Ma 5—14; Un- 
solved Chinese Puzzle, F 
17—14. 

Chute, B. J.: Dumb Bunny 
(story), Mr 31—13. 

Civics (Yourtown series): A 
City’s Lifestream (transporta- 
tion), Mr 17—10; Baton and 
Brush (music and art), Mr 
31—10; Bike Courts, Too 
Many Accidents? A 28—10; 
Curtain Going Up (community 


pictorial story. 


story, Mr 


the 


theatre), Mr 24—10; Home 
Sweet Home (housing). Ma 
5—8; I Am an American, Ma 
19—12; In Memory of Those 
Who Gave Their Lives (living 
memorials), A 14—10; Is Your- 
town All-American?  (inter- 
cultural relations), F 17—5; 
Keeping Yourtown Healthy, 
F 3—8; Let's Look at the Rec- 
ords (annual reports), Mr 
3—8; Place to Play (play- 
grounds), A 7—10; Say It With 
Cash! (budget and taxes), Mr 
10—10; Spring Housecleaning 
(clean-up campaigns), A 21—8; 
Take It Away! (waste dispo- 
sal), F 24—8; Yourtown’s Hos- 
pital, F 10—10; Wings for 
Yourtown (local airports), Ma 
12—8. 

Dlean-up Campaigns: 
Housecleaning, A 21—8. 

oal: see also Labor. Death Be- 
low Ground in Mine Disaster. 
A 14—14; New Tasks, A 14—16; 
No Halt in Mining, A 7—15. 

Cocoa: Aztecs Had a Word for 
It, Mr 24—8. 

Colombia: Republic of Poets 
(with map), Mr 3—10. 

Commager, Henry Steele: Rail- 
roads—The Cement of Amer- 
ica, A 14—26. 

Community Projects: see Civics. 

Community Theatre: see Civics. 

Contests: Yourtown Contest, Mr 
24—10; Ma 19—13. 

Correspondence: Adventures in 
International Friendship, A 
14—26T; Make World Friends 
by Mail, F 17—12T. 

Cost of Living: Top of the Peak? 
F 10—15; Prices, Ma 12—15. 
Cotton: Cotton Gin, pictorial 
story, A 7—20; King Cotton— 
Is His Throne Getting Wobbly? 

A 7—8. 

Council of Foreign Ministers, 
Moscow: Bill for Germany. 
A 7—14; Germany's Future: 
Big Question for’ the Big 
Four, A 14—15; How Big Will 
Germany Be? A 28—22: No 
Agreement, Ma 12—14. 


Daly, Maureen: 
sketch, F 3—18; 
story, F 3—17. 

Debate Topic: Should U.S 
Government Provide Medical 
Care? F 17—10T. 

Democracy: see also Civics. A 
Man Speaks Out (David E. 
Lilienthal), editorial, Mr 3—3; 
How I Became an American 
(Veronica Mary Batten, awards 
winner), Ma 19—15; I Am an 
American, Ma 19—i2; I was 
Relocated (Emiko _ Sasaki, 
awards winner), Ma 19—32. 

Denmark: Greenland for Sale? 
F 17—15; New King, Frederick 
IX, Ma 12—14. 

Douglas, Lewis W.: New Am- 
bassador to Britain, Mr 17—15. 

Downing, Frances: A Teacher 
Goes Hosteling, A 14—7T. 


Edison, Thomas A.: Incandescent 
Lamp, pictorial story, F 10—28; 
Phonograph, pictorial story, 
F 3—19; Strike for the Bull’s- 
Eye (editorial), F 10—3; Typi- 
cal American (Commager), F 
10—13. 

Editorials: Are We Grown Up 
Enough? Mr 24—3; Barber 
Shop Chord, F 17—3; Know 
What You're Talking About? 
(jurisdictional strikes), Mr 
10—3; Marks of Maturity: (1) 
Finish the Job, Mr 31—3; (2) 
Carry More Than Your Share, 
A 7-3; (3) Make Up Your 
Own Mind, A 14—3; (4) 

Work With Others, A 21—3; 


Spring 


biographical 
Sixteen, short 


(5) Put Yourself in His 
= 28—3; (6) Make It 

Ma 5—3; Newness of the one 
est (Homer's Iliad and Odys- 
sey), F  24—3; holastic 


Se . 
Awards, Ma 19—3; Strike for — 


the Bull’s-Eye (George Wash- ‘ 
ington), F 10—3; Try On My 
Shoes, Mr 17—3; You Are 
America, F 3—3; What About 
School Teaching?, Ma 12—3 
Education: College-High Schooi 
Agreement in Michigan, A 
1—3T; Helping the Veteran 
Through High School, F 
24—4T; If You're Thinking of 
Collége, Act Promptly! (Ruth 
E. Anderson), A 7—13; Re- 
education in Germany, Mr . 
24—3T; School Bus Upheld, Mr 
3—14; Teachers in Buffalo, 
N. Y¥. on Strike, Mr 17—135. 
Egypt: Sun Never Sets on 
Trouble for Britain, F 17—14 
Ethiopia: Africa’s Oldest Na- 
tions, Liberia and Ethiopia, 
Ma 5—10. 
F 


Famine: see also United Nations. 
Feeding a Starving World 
(with charts), Mr 3—7. 

Films’ see Moving Pictures. 
Sight and Sound. 

Finland:. Finland, a Mortgaged 
Reoublic (with map) Ma 5—5: 
Peace Treaties Signed, Mr 3— 
15 

Finta, Alexander: Funeral Sing- 
ers. (Story), Mr 3—13. 

Following the Films: see Moving 
Pictures. 

Ford, Henry: Pioneer of Automo- 
bile Age, A 28—23. 

France: Anglo-French Treaty, 
Mr 24—14; France-Brjtain Join 
Hands, F 3—14; New Leaders, 
F 10—14; President, Vincent 
Auriol, F 3—15; Re-enter Gen- . 
eral de Gaulle, A 28—22; Viet 

Republic that Fights the 
* French Republic (with map), F 
3—5. 


Freedom of the Press: Report on 
a Free and Responsible Press, 
A 21—14; A 28—3T. 


G 


Garbage: Take It Away, F 24—8. 

Geopolitics: see Know Your 
World, United Nations Series, 
U. S. ForeignPolicy. 

Georgia: Governor’s Battle End- 
ed, A 7—16; Puzzle in South- 
ern State, F 10—15. 

Germany: see also Council of 
Foreign Ministers. Big Ques- 
tion for the Big Four, A 
14—15; Nazi Plot Ripped Open, 
Mr 17—14; Re-education, Mr 
24—3T; Tackling the Tough One, 
F 1°—14 

Good Citizenship: see Civics, De- 
mocracy. 

Good Grooming: Hi There, Here’s 
Looking at You! Tips for Boys. 
F 10—27; Tips for Girls, F 10— 
26. 

Great Britain: Anglo-French Al- 
liance, Mr 24—14; Balanced 
Budget in 1947-48, Ma 5—14; 
Battle for Coal, Mr 3—15; Chief 
Planner, Ma 5 — 13; France- 
Britain Join Hands, F 3—14; 
Great Britain will leave India 
by June, 1948, Mr 17—14; India’s 
Destiny — Freedom or Frag- 
ments? (with map), A7—5; New 
Ambassador, Lewis W 
las, Mr 17—15; South Africa Is- 
sues Royal Visit Stamps, Mr 10— 
22; Sun Never Sets on Trouble 
for Britain, F 17—14. 

Greece: Europe’s Hungriest State 
(with map), Mr 24—5; 
King, A 21—15; US. in. mare 
Does Not By-Pass UN, 
Austin, A 21—16. : 























































































: Island for Sale? F 
19—15. 
H 


Health: Keeping Yourtown 
Healthy, F 3—8; Take It Away! 
(waste disposal), F 24—8; Your- 
town’s Hospital, .F 10—10. 

Hemp: Rope, a World Life Line, 
F 24—10. 

Hewes. Agnes Danforth: Nellie 
S. (story), F 24—13. 

Highways: see also Railroads, 
Transportation. A City’s Life- 
stream, Mr 17—10; New High- 
Ways to Link America’s Com- 
munities, Mr 17—7; What’s New 
on the Highways (pictorial 
story), Mr 17—13. 

Wistory: see also Achievements 
Series. How Shall We Teach 
Them History? Ma 5—3T. 

Homans, Edith: Adelbert, (story), 
‘Mr 17—16T. 

Hospitals: Yourtown’s Hospital, 

' FF 10—10. 

Housing: Home Sweet Home, Ma 

5—8 


Hungary: Peace Treaties Signed, 
Mr 3—15. 


I Am An American, Ma 19—12 
Imperialism: see also Know Your 
World, United Nations Series. 


Battle-cry of Freedom. Ma 
19—7. 
Imcandescent Lamp: pictorial 


story, F 10—28. 

India: Ambassador from U. S., 
Henry F. Grady, Ma 5—13; 
Great Britain Will Leave by 
June, 1948, Mr 17—14; India’s 
Destiny, Freedom or Frag- 
ments? (with map), Rates. A 

Indo-China: Viet Nam—Republic 
that Fights the French Repub- 
lic (with map), F 3—5. 

Indonesia: Birthday for country, 
_A 14—15. , 

Infantile Paralysis: A Score 
Against Infantile, F 3—16. 

> Inflation: Top of the Peak? F 10— 
15; Prices, Ma 12—15. 
Insurance Salesman: As a career 


A 2i—22. 
Imstitute of Student Opinion 
(ISO): Favor Professions~ for 
Li ¢ Work. Ma 5—35: Prefer 


Jobs that Do Not Require Union 
Membership, A 14—28; Students’ 
Opinion of Politicians Shows 
Less Regard Than in 1944, F 3— 

Imter-Asian Relations 
ence: A 14—14. 

Batercultural Relations: Barber 
Shop Chord, (editorial), F 
17—3; Good Materials (Beth 
Rogers), A 21—3T. Intergroup 
Relations in Teaching Mate- 
rials, Mr 3—3T; Is Yourtown 
All-American? F 17—5; Teach- 
ing Materials, Mr 3—3T. 

Imternationa! Basic Economy Cor- 
poration: Better Neighbors, F 
314. 

Imternational Educational Recon- 
struction: Through Agencies 
Teachers and Students Can Be 
True Samaritans, Mr 17—13T. 

Internationa! Friendship: Adven- 
tures in International Friend- 
ship, A 14—26T; Make World 
Friends by Mail, F 17—12T. 

fran: Oil and Turmoil in an 
Ancient Land (with map), Mr 
31-38. 

- Iraq: (with map), Mr 10—5. 

Italy: Helping Hand, F 3—1i4; 

State Religion, A 21—15; Peace 

Treaties Signed, Mr 3—15 


J 


Jam Sessions: see aiso Boy 
Dates Girl. Favorites in Music. 
A 21—32; Ideal High School 


Confer- 


Student, Mr 17—22, Mr 24—18; 
Ideal Teacher, F 3—24. 
Japan: MacArthur Asks _ for 
Early End of Occupation, A 
7—14; Re-education, Mr 
10—3T; Strike that Failed, F 
24—14; Poll Results, Ma 12—14. 


Kilroy: Was Here, There. Every- 
where! Mr 3—18. 
Know Your World: see also 


United Nations Series. Burma, 
Mr 3—5; Finland, Ma 5—5: 
Korea, Mr 31—5; Nepal, Ma 
19—11; Outer Mongolia, Ma 
12—7; Palestine, Mr 17—8: 
Puerto Rico, A 28—8: South 
West Africa, A 21—7; Spits- 
bergen. F 17—7. 
Korea: Frontier in the East 
(with map), Mr 31—5: Report 
on Asiatic Country, Mr 17—14 


L 


Labor: Clear Track for Produc- 
tion (labor-management), F 
17— 15; Closing Portal-to- 
Portals, F 24—15; Court Rules 
Against Lewis, Mr 24—14; H 
S. Students Prefer Jobs That 
Do Not Require Union Mem- 
bership (ISO Poll), A 14—28; 
Telephone Strike, A 28—23: 
Union Merger? Mr 10—15, Ma 
12—:5; What Is a Foreman? 
Mr 3i—14. 

Larrick, Nancy: I Flew Around 
South America, F 17—5T. 

Lead: Least Glamorous Metal 
Ma 12—10. 

Latin America: see also specific 
subjects; Better Neighbors, F 
3—14; I Flew Around South 
America, F 17—5T: Ricardo, 
Abre la Puerta! (students from 
Latin America visit U.S.A). 
Mr 31—17; Vagabonding Down 


Latin America Way (Walker). 
Ma 12—25T. 
Letters to Readers: see Say 


What You Please. 

Letters: Teen-Agers Win Prizes 
in Letter-Writing Contest. A 
14—31. 

Liberia: Africa’s Oldest Nations 


Ma 5—10. 

Lilienthal, David E.: A Man 
Sneaks (editorial), Mr 3—3 
Lincoln, Abraham: Strike for 
the Bull’s-Eye (editorial). F 
10—3. 


Living Memorials: This Time. 
Statues or Living Memorials 
A 14—10 


MacArthur, Douglas: see Japan. 

Magazine Roundup: F 10—7: 
F 24—7: Mr 10—7: Mr 24—7: 
A 14—7; A 28—7; Ma 19—10 

Makin, Norman J. O.: Chairman 
from Down Under (Who's in 
the News), F 3—13. 

Malaria: Quinine, Bitter Pills to 
Swallow, F 3—10. 

March of Events: Mr 17—14; Mr 
24—14; A 7—14; A 14—14; A 
21—14; A 28—14; Ma 5—14: Ma 
12—14. 

Medical Care: Should U.S. Gov- 
ernment Provide Medical 
Care? (debate topic of the 
year), F 17—10T. 

Mexico: Invitation to Mexico 
(Francisco Villagran), A 
14—16T: Mexico by NEA Tour, 
F 17—17T; Mexico on a Shoe- 
string, Ma 12—24T. 

Minerals: Lead, Ma 
Nickel, F 10—8. 

Moving Pictures: 
A 14—37: Beginning or the 
End, Mr 31—22; Bergman 
Talks About Movies, A 14—28: 
Boomerang (Movie - of - the - 
Month Award), Mr 17—239:; 
Calcutta. Mr 17—29: Carnegie 


12 — 10: 


Adventuress, 


Hall, A 14—37; Fabulous Dor- 
seys, Mr 17—29; Farmer's 
Daughter (Movie-of-the- 
Month Award), A 7—23; High 
Barbaree, A 21—36; It’s a 
Wonderful Life (Movie-of-the- 
Month Award), F 3—29: Late 
George Apley, A 21—36; Lock- 
et, A 21-—36; My Favorite 
Brunette, Mr 31—22; Odd Man 


Out (movie - of - the - month 
award), Ma 12—28; Pursued, 
Mr 31—22; Red House, F 


10—29; Sinbad the Sailor, Mr 
3—17;: Sin of Harold Diddle- 
bock, Ma 5—38: Song of the 
Scheherezade, Mr 3—17; 13 
Rue Madeleine, F 10 — 29: 
Yearling, F 17—22. 

Music: Baton and Brush (music 
and art for everyone), Mr 
31—10; Jazz at the Philhar- 
monic, A 7—28; Music Awards, 
Ma 19—30 

N 


Nepal: Uncle Sam Says Hello 
to Forbidden Land of Gurkhas 
Ma 19—11. 

Neutrality Act, 1939: Arms for 
Friends Only, Ma 5—15. 

Nickel: All That Glitters Is 
Probably Nickel, F 10—8 

Norway: Defending Spitsbergen, 


Mr 24—14; Spitsbergen (with 
map), F 17—7. 

On the Air: see Radio. 

Off the Press: (New Publica- 


tions of Interest to Teachers): 
see also News and Notes F 
3—4AT; F 10—4T: F 24—4T; Mr 
3—4AT: Mr 10—4T: Ma 5—3T: 
Mr 24—4T; Mr 31—4T: A 7—4T: 
A 28—4T. 

Osborn, R.: Dilbert Drives by 
Night (co-author, G. Foster)— 
story, F 17—13. 

Outer Mongolia: Red Strong- 
hold in China’s Backyard, Ma 


12—7. 
P 


Pacific Islands: see U.N. Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Palestine: Palestine (with map), 
Mr 17—8; Patriots or Rebels, 
Ma 5—14; Sun Never Sets on 
Trouble for Britain, F 17—14; 
Violence in the Land, F 24—14. 

Papashvily, George and Helen: 


Yes, Your Honesty! (story). 
Mr 24—13. 
Peru: Rise of APRA Speeds 


March of Democracy in Latin 
America (with map), A 21—5. 
Philippine Islands: Half the 
World Eats Rice, F 17—8: Phil- 
ippines Are on Their Own, F 


17—10; U.S.-Philippine Pacts, 
A 7—14. 
Phonograph: pictorial story, F 
3—19. 
Phonograph Records (Current 
Reviews): Sharps and Flats 


F 3—30; F 10—22: F 24—19; Mr 
10—17; Mr 17—30; Mr 24—20; 
A 7—29; A 14-34; A 21—37; 


Ma 5—34; Pegasus on Discs. 
A 14—IlIT. 
Photography: Are You a Snap- 


Shooter, A 7—25;: Minute Mar- 
vel Camera (with diagram 
and photo), Mr 17—15, pic- 
torial story, Ma 12—20; Pho- 
tography Awards, Ma 19—28 
Pipelines: Peace Job for Pipe- 
lines (with map), Mr 10—15 
Plays: My Favorite High Play 
(Scholastic Survey), Ma 
12—12T. 
Pegasus on Discs, A 


Power: Mr 10—38. 

Prices: see Cost of Living. 

Products: see World Products 
and Resources 


Puerto Rico: Little Broth 
Growing Up! Puerto Rice 
Wants to Decide Its Own 
Future (R. G. Tugwell), 


Quinine: Bitter Pills.to Swallow, 
F 3—10. i 


a 


Quizzes: Citizenship Quiz, F 3—— 


12; F 10—12; F 17—12; F 24—i; 


Mr 3—12; Mr 10—12; Mr 17— 7 


12; 
12; 
12; 


Mr 24—13; Mr 31—12; A 7— 


Ma 5—12; Ma 12—12; Ma 


19—14; Semester Test (supple- | 


ment), Ma 19. 


Radio: Dialing, Mr 17—22T: A 
14—23T; Good Listening (pro- 
grams), F 17—25T; Mr 17—18T- 
A 14—20T; On the Air, F 3— 
29: Mr 3—18: Mr 31—19. 

Radio Play: Day That Baseball 
Died (Irving Teitel), A 14—17, 


Railroads: see also Transporta-> 


tion, Brotherhoods and the Law, 
A 14—34; Cement of America 
(Commager), A 14—26; Higher 
Rates, Ma 5—16; pictorial story, 
A 14—22; World’s Railways 
Make Slow Comeback, A 14—8. 
Reading: Why Can't They Read 
and Write? (A. M. Ellis), Mr 


17—9T. ee 


Records; Let’s Look at the Rec- 
ords (local government) Mr 
338 


Recreation: see also Sports. A 
Place to Play, A 7—10. Baton 
and Brush (music and art), 
Mr 31—10; Curtain Going Up! 
(community theatre), Mr 24— 
10. 

Refrigeration: pictorial story, Mr 
31—4. 


Relief Agencies: Through Agen- 
cies Students and Teachers can 
be Samaritans, Mr 17—13T. 

Re-surses; see World Products. 

Rice: Half the World Eats Rice, 
F 17—8. 

Rogers, Beth: Good Materials on 
Intercultural Education, A 21— 
SF, 

Romania: Peace Treaties Signed, 
Mr 3—15. 

Rope: World Life Line, F 24—10. 

Ross, Robert M.: Love Is Kind of 
Fragile, (story), A 7—17. 

Russia: see also United Nations. 
Broadcasts in Russian, Mr 3— 
14; Defending Spitsbergen, Mr 
24—14; Lend-Lease of Culture, 
1947 Style, Mr 10—14. 


s 


Safety: Bike Courts, Too Many 
Accidents? A 28—10. 

Sanitation: Keeping Yourtown 
Healthy, F 3—8; Take it Away! 
(waste disposal), F 24—8. 

Say What You Please! (Letters to 
the Editor): F 3—4; F 10—4. 
F 17—4; F 24—4; Mr 3—4; Mr 
10—4; Mr 17—4; Mr 24—4; Mr 
3i—2; A 7—4; A 14—4; A 21—4; 
A 28—4; Ma 5—4; Ma 12—4; Ma 
19—4 

Scholastic Awards: see Awards. 


Schools: see also Your Vacation. — 


College-High School Agree- 
ment in Michigan, A 7—3T; If 
You're Thinking of College. 
Act Promptly! (Ruth E. Ander; 
son), A 7—13; Invitation te 
Mexico, A 14—16T; Summer 


School in Banff (Canada), A > 
14—6T; Summer Sessions, Mr | 
17—7T; Summer Study Outside | 


United States, A 14—9T. 
Science: BW 
wartare) Worse Than AW 
(Atomic warfare)? Mr 31—T,) 
Beyond the Horizon-rocket® 





A 14—12; A 21—12; A 2 @ 


(Bacteriological 




















































' ¢with chart), F 3—20; Capaci- 
troh, Ma 5—7; Quinine, Bitter 
Pills to Swallow, F 3—10. 








T 


Taxes: Say It with Cash! Mr 10— 
10. 
Teachers: Ideal Teacher, F 3—24; 


What It Takes to Be a Good 
Teacher, Mr 31-—-3T. 


Teaching Aids: see also Sight and 


Sound. Getting Ready to Teach 
Transportation (study unit), F 
17—16T 


Teitel, Irving: Day that Baseball 


Died, (radio play), A 14—17. 

















































































































= ' Belective Service: see also Veter- 
twell), A ans. Winding up the Draft, Mr 
. 24—14. 
' Sensory Quotient: Raising the 
' 8.Q. (Watts), Mr 17—15T. 
c Sewing Machines: pictorial story, 
Swallow, = F 24—17. 
: Sharps and Flats: see Phono- 
uiz, F 3 | graph Records. 
iF 24-1; “Ge «Sight and Sound: (educational 
Mr 17— films): Care and Feeding of 
-12; A To Film Projectors (W. C. Adrian), 
2; A 2 F 17—20T; Hollywood in School: 
—12; Ma What the Big Filmmakers Do 
, (supple- For You, A 21—19T; Films for 
Fall, Ma 12—33T; Trouble 
Shooting: What to do When 
4 Things Go Wrong with Your 
Projector (Adrian), Mr 17—17T; 
—22T: A Visually Yours, A 14—25T. 
ing (pro- Socia) Service: As a career, M1 
r 17—18T 3—22. 
‘ir, F Sa South Africa: Issues Royal Visit 
-19. Stamps, Mr 10—22; Leaders of 
Baseball South Africa, A 21—30; Run- 
A 14—17. away Wedding? Will the Union 
ansporta- of South Africa Defy the UN 
i the Law, and Elope with its Mandate? 
America (with map), A 21—5. 
6; Higher South America: see Latin Amer- 
rial story, ica. 
Railways Spain: Franco Looks to the Fu- 
. A 148. ture, A 21—15. 
hey Read Spitsbergen: Cold, Bleak, and 
‘lis), Mr Strategic (with map), F 17—7; 
, Norway Defends, Mr 24—14 
the Rec- Sports: Attention Tennis Play- 
ent) Mr ers! (Announcement of Tourna- 
‘ ment), Mr 17—24; Betz of All, 
ports. A {tennis champion), A 21—35; 
lO. Baton Big Deal (basketball), F 10— 
ind art), 20: Cream of the Crop (base- 
oing Up! ball), A 28—3ge Doodlebug 
Mr 24 , Dare-Devil, Art Cross, F 24— 
18; Feller or Newhouser? A 21— 
story, Mr 34; Hoop-la, Mr 10—19; Hits and 
Runs, Ma 5—32; Intramural 
th Agen- Tournament (contest), F 3—26; 
thers can Play Ball (baseball), A 14—32; 
—13T Raise a Racket! (Tennis), Mr 
Products 24—21; Short Shots (baseball), 
ats Rice, F 17—21; Mr 31—21; A 7—22; 
Sbort Shots (basketball), Mr 17 
erials on —24; Ma 12—26; Texas Tom- 
n, A 2i— boy, Mildred Didrickson, Mr 
3—17; Winter Wonders, F 
3 Signed, 3—26. 
Stamps: History of Stamp Collect- 
F 24—10. ing, F 10—20; Joseph Pulitzer 
Kind of Stamp, Mr 24—22; New Stamps 
7. of Pulitzer. Roosevelt, Argen- 
Nations. tina, San Salvador, A 7—30; 
Mr 3— Roosevelt Honored, Ma 5—38; 
rgen, Mr South Africa Issues Royal Visit 
Culture Stamps, Mr 10—22; U. S. Air 
: mail, DC-4 plane, Mr 24—22; 
U. S. Stamp Map, A 21—38; 
Your Stamp Collection, F 24— 
22. 
Stories: Bitter Wind (Barbara 
o Many Gilman), Mr 10—13; Dilbert 
Drives by Night (R. Osborn, G. 
ourtens Foster), F 17—13; Dumb Bunny 
t Away} (B. J. Chute), Mr 31—13; Fu- 
6. neral Singers (Aiexander Fin- 
etters to ta), Mr 3—13; Love Is Kind of 
F 10-4, Fragile (Robert M. Ross), A 
—4; Mr 7—17; Nellie S (Agnes Dan- 
—4; Mr forth Hewes), F 24—13; Ora- 
A 21—4; torical Contest (Dan Wicken- 
4; Ma den), A 28—13; Saturday Night 
at Eight (Kjelgaard) Ma 5—25; 
wards. Sixteen (Maureen Daly), F 3— 
facation. 17; Tant’ Sannie’s Upsitting 
Agree- (Olive Schreiner), A 21—25; 
—3T; if Things Greater Than He (Ber- 
College, nadine Kreis), F 10—17; 
_ Anders Wrestling a Jungle Cat (Clyde 
tion to Beatty and Earl Wilson), Mr 
Summer =| 17—17; Yes, Your Honesty 
ada), A (Helen and George Papash- 
ons, Mr vily), Mr 24—13. 
Outside Student Achievement Issue: see 
. Awards. 
ological — _ Sugar: More Sugar, A 21—14. 
in AWee mn: Meet the Swedes, (with 
t 3i—te map), F 24—5. 






-rocket®” 


Texas: Disaster Strikes, Ma 5—15. 


Theatre: Curtain Going Up! 
(community theatres), Mr 
24—10. 

Transportation: see also High- 


ways, Railroads. A City’s Life- 
stream, Mr 17—10; Jobs in Mo- 
tor Transportation (Zeran), 
Mr 17—20; New Highways to 
Link America’s Communities 
(with chart), Mr 17—7; Study 
Unit, F 17—16T: Where Traffic 
Jams are Unknown (survey of 
world motor transport), Mr 17— 
5; Wings for Yourtown, Ma 12— 
8 


Truman, Harry S.: America’s 
Foreign Policy Takes Shape, 
A 7—7; Testing Loyalty, A 
14—15; Truman Doctrine Put 
to Work, Ma 12—5; Visit to 


Mexico, Mr 24—14; Winding up 
the Draft. Mr 24—14. 
Tugwell, Rexford G., Little 


Brother’s Growing Up (Puerto 
Rico), A 28—8. 


U 


United Nations News: F 3—16; F 
10—16; F 17—23; F 24—23; Mr 
10—23; Mr 17—16; Mr 24—23; 
Mr 31—23; A 7—16; A 14—16; 
A 21—16; A 28—23; Ma 5—14; 
Ma 12—14. 

U.N. Atomic Energy Commission: 
Discussion of Atomic Plans Be- 
f~ e S-cuvity Council, F 24—23. 

U.N. Capital: Architects Needed, 
F 3—16; Designs for Perma- 
nent Home, Mr 17—16. 

U.N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil: Index to List Basic Laws on 
Individual and Social Freedoms, 
A 21—16; International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency’ Fund, F 
17— 23; Working for One 
World’s Better Life, F 10—16 

U.N. United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zatin (UNESCO): Money 
Needed for International] Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, F 17— 
23; Top Man in UNESCO, Dr. 
Julian Huxley, F 24—10; Work- 
ing for One World’s Better 
Life, F 10—16. 

U.N. General Assembly: A Pales- 
tine Problem, Mr 10— 23 
Special Session on Palestine. 
A 28—23; U.N. on Your Dial, 
A 7—16. 

U.N. International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 
(World Bank): John McCloy, 
president, A 28—10. 

U.N. International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO): Ameri- 
ean. Dr. Edward Warner, 
Heads ICAO, Ma 5—16; Gov- 
erning the Air, Ma 5—16. 

U.N. International Court of Jus- 
tice (World Court): World 
Court (description), A 14—16. 

U.N.: IRO. International Refugee 
Organization, F 24—22; IRO to 
Start Soon, Mr 17—16. 

UNRRA (United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion): Hunger Still Stalks the 
World as UNRRA Closes Up, F 
24—22. U.N. Secretariat: Em- 
ployees Complain About Sala- 
ries, Mr 31—23. 

U.N Security Council: Aranha, 
Brazilian, on Council, Mr 24— 
11; Arms and the Atom are 
Topmost Problems of Council, 


. 


F 24—23; Atomic Control! Issue 

Referred back to UN Commis- 

sion, Mr 31—23; Corfu (Alba- 

nia) Resolution Vetoed, A 21— 

16; Independence Guaranteed 

for Trieste, F 3—16; Russia OK’s 

U.S. Pacific Bases, Mr 17—16; 

Security Council] Attendance, 

F 17—23; U.S. Asks for Former 

Japanese Mandated Islands in 

Pacific, Mr 10—23; U. S. Gets 

Pacific Islands , A 21—16; US. 

Program Does Not By-Pass UN, 

says Austin, A 21—16; U.S. Rep- 

presentative, Warren R. Austin, 

F 3—16. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: De- 
scription of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil Mr 24—23; Russia OK’s U.S. 
Pacific Bases, Mr 17—16; Samoa, 
Mr 31—23; U.S. Asks for For- 
mer Japanese Mandated Islands 
in Pacific, Mr 10—23; U.S. Gets 
Pacific Islands, A 21—16. 

United Nations Series: Afghani- 
stan (with map), A 14—5; Bel- 
gium, Ma 19—8; Brazil, (with 
map), F 10—5; Colombia, (with 
map), Mr 3—10; Greece, (with 
map), Mr 24—5; Iran (with 
map), Mr 31—8; Iraq (with 
map), Mr 10—5; Peru, A 21— 
5; Philippines, F 17—10; Swe- 
den, (with map), F 24—5; Yugo- 
slavia, (with map), A 28—65. 

U.S. Army, Navy: Army and 
Navy Get Together (with 
map), F 3—7; In Union There 
Is Strength, F 3—15. 

U.S. Atomic Energy .Commis- 
sion: Debate Over Atomic 
Chief, Mr 3—15; Senate Con- 
firms Commissions, A 28—22. 


U.S. Civil Service: Testing 
Loyalty, A 14—15. 

U.S. Congress, 80th Session: 
Foreign Loans, A 7—15; Men 
at Work: Leaders of the 
Eightieth Congress, F 3—15. 

US. Executive Department: 


House Says Eight Years for 
President Is Enough, Mr 3—14. 
U.S. Foreign Policy: see also 
Council of Foreign Ministers 
America Puts Truman Doc- 
trine to Work, Ma 12—5; 
America’s Foreign Policy 
Takes Shape (with map), A 
7—7:; Policy Takes a New 
Course, Mr 31—14. 

US. Post Office Department: 


Two-Cent Postcards? Mr 
31—15. 

U.S. Senate Investigations: In- 
vestigations Continued, F 
10—15. 

U.S. State Department: New 


Secretary Requests, F 24—15; 
Soldier in Diplomacy, George 
C. Marshall, F 3—13. 

U.S. Supreme Court: School Bus 
Upheld, Mr 3—14. 

Units of Study: Getting Ready 
to Teach Transportation, F 
17—16T. 

Vv 


Veteran: Helping the Veteran 
Through High School, F 24— 
4T. 


Viet Nam: Legendary President, 
Ho Chi Minh, F 3—13; Re- 
public That Fights the French 
Republic (with map), F 3—5. 

Villagran, Francisco: Invitation 
to Mexico, A 14—16T. 

Vocations (Franklin R. Zeran. 
editor): Building and Con- 
struction, A 14—24; H.S. Stu- 
dents Favor Professions for 
Life Work, Ma 5—35; Insur- 
ance Salesman, A 21—22; Mo- 
tor Transportation, Mr 17—20; 
Social Service, Mr 3—22; 
Specialist Secretary, A 7—24; 
Teaching, F 3—27 


Ww 


Wallace, Henry A.: 
Tour, Ma 5—14. 


European 






Washington, George: Strike 
the Bull’s-Eye (editorial), 
10—3. 





Waste Disposal: bee It Away 
(Civics Series), F 24—8. 
Watts, Marjorie S.: Ra 


What's New 


Whitney, 


Who's in the News: 


Wilson, Ear]: 


Writing: 


Your 


ising the 
S.Q. (Sensory Quotient), Mr 
17—15T. 
(Alien Albright): 
see also Science. F 3—22; F 
10—19; Mr 3—21; Mr 17—18; 
A 7—21; A 21—27. 
Eli: Cotton Gin, pie- 
torial story, A 7—20. 

see also 


Biographical Sketches, Sports. 
Beirne, Joseph A., Ma 5—I3; 
Douglas, Lewis W., Mr 17—15; 
Grady, Henry F., Ma 5—I3; 
Ho Chi Minh, F 3—13; Makin, 
Norman J. O., F 3—13; Mame 
shall, George Catlett, F 3—13; 
Plowden, Edwin N., Ma 5—13. 
Wrestling a Jun- 
gle Cat, short story (co-author, 
Clyde Beatty), Mr 17—17. 


Wood: Wonders with Wood, A 


21—10. 


Words of the Week: F 10—12; 


F 17—12; F 24—12; Mr 3—12; 
Mr 10—12; Mr 17—12; Mr 
24—12; Mr 31—12; A 7—12; A 
14—12; A 21—12; A 28—12; Ma 
5—12; Ma 12—12; Ma 19—l4é 


World Problems: see also United 


Nations. America’s Fore 
Policy Takes Shape {( 
map), A 7—7. 


World Products and Resources: 


Cocoa, Mr 24—8; Cotton, A 
7—8; Lead, Ma 12—10; Nickel, 
F 10—8; Power, Mr 10—8; 
Quinine F 3—10; Rice, F 17—8; 
Rope, F 24—10; Wood, A 21—10. 


World Court: see United Nations 
World War II: 


“In Memory of 
Those Who Gave Their Lives,” 
A 14—10; Peace Treaties 
Signed, Mr 3—15. 

see also Awards. Why 
Can't They Read and Write? 
Mr 17—9T. 


Y 


Vacation: Buenos Dias, 
Senoras—Central Ameri 

(with map) Dr Nora B. 
Thompson, Ma 12—10; Canada 
Calls (maritime provinces) Ma 
12—38T; El Camino Real (John 
Harrington), Ma 12—28T; 


Europe Wants Tourists, Ma 12— 


19T; 
hound), 
America, Ma 12—30T; 

tan, New York, Here We Come! 
(diary), Ma 12—14T; 
on a Shoestring, Ma 12—24T; 
National Parks, Ma 12—38T; 
South—That Is (with map), 


(Grand Tour by G 


Ma 12—16T; Special Tours for 


Teachers (NEA Expands Sum- 


mer Travel Service Plans), Ma : 


12—27T; Transportation Guide, 
Ma, 12—36T; Travel Tips, Ma 
12—18T; Vagabonding Down 
Latin America Way (Kathleen 
Walker), Ma 12—25T; Wi 

Down East, 
(with map), 
Western Tour (with map) 
Mesas, plus movies, plus In- 
dians, Ma 12—8T; Your Vaca- 


tion, Where to Go and What 


to See, Ma 12—"T. 


Yourtown: see Civics. : 
Yugoslavia: Country Holds the 


Mediterranean Line for the 
Soviet Team 
28—5. 


Zz 


Zeran, Franklin R.: see Voca- 


tions. 


Ma 12—12T; Heart of 


Mexico 


(with map), A 
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FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
in dramatic FULL COLOR 


20x26 INCHES 


55 FLAGS IN BRILLIANT 
SILK-SCREEN COLORS 


. . . 
METAL STRIPS 
Prepared with the TOP AND BOTTOM 
cooperation of the — 


UNITED NATIONS VARNISHED FOR PROTECTION 
AND EXTRA 

HIS magnificent reproduc- SRL 

tion of the Flags of the 
United Nations is the only 
representation of the flags in this form —a strikingly 
handsome and desirable addition to the classroom. Pro- 
duced at a cost of thousands of dollars, it was published 
to distribute FREE TO ALL WHO ENTER THEIR ORDERS 
(new or renewal) FOR 10 OR MORE COPIES OF ANY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE THIS SPRING. The chart will 
be sent promptly upon confirmation of order this fall. 
TO GET FLAG CHART ORDER NOW! 


Our PROTECTIVE ORDER COUPON guarantees you against loss. If you cannot use 
the magazines when your new classes convene, you may cance! without obligation. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 


The Nation’s Unique W 
Classroom Magazines — 
Tailored-to-Fit Specific Subj 
in the School Curriculy 
A Variety of Editions — gua 
tees you the Perfect Classre 
Magazine for your subj ‘ 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: A weekly news magazil 
for upper elementary and junior high school cle 
in Geography, Civics, general Social Studies ag 
English. 45c per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

COMBINATION EDITION: Includes all the ca 
of Social Studies and Advanced English editions 
the only double-duty magazine for high sché 
classrooms. One magazine does the job for 
who teach or take both English and Social $ 
in high school. 75c per semester. 

Social Studies Edition: For senior high 
classes in American History, Problems of Demé 
racy, and World Problems. 60c per semeste 

Advanced English Edition; For classes in 
erature, Advanced Composition, Creative We 
ing, and Speech. 60c per semester. 


WORLD WEEK: For classes in World History, 
raphy, Current Affairs, and for classes in Civics 3 
Grades 8, 9, and 10. 50c per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: A magazine of Practic 
Everyday English, Language Mechanics, and ff 
Communication Arts . . . for Grades 8, 9, and 10 
General and Academic English courses and for 
Business and Vocational English courses. 60c fp 
semester. 


PREP: For Occupational Information, Vocatione 
Guidance, and Home Room groups of students fp 
paring for careers in business, industry, agricul 

or homemaking. 60c per semester. 


Not merely classroom papers — BUT WEEKL 
MAGAZINES DESIGNED FOR YOUR SUBJECT. ~ 


Rates shown are for 5 or more subscriptions to ¢ 
address. Free Teacher Edition with 10 or more. 


Scholastic Magazines 


Enter my order as follows: 





220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


____Junior Scholastic 
____ World Week 
Practical English 





Enter my order for September as 
indicated. | may revise this order 
in any way within 3 weeks after 


Prep 





receiving the first issue of the 
semester. By ordering now, | am 
also qualified for the special offer 


Senior Scholastic 


Combination Edition ..... 





of a FREE UNITED NATIONS 
FLAGS CLASSROOM CHART. 


—____Social Studies Edition 
____Advanced English Edition .. . 
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NCTURES IN THE NEWS 


e the correct names (surnames will do) on the line under each question. Score 2 points each. Total, 30. 


ame king 
try in which 
am is inter- 
when his 


died. 


former chair- 
TVA was 

fed as boss of 
pmic Energy. 


Lf 


2. What famous 
American, born 100 
years ago, made 
these important in- 
ventions? 


7. Soldier, statesman, 
scholar, he is premier 
of an important Brit- 
ish Dominion. 


12. Chairman of 
Senate's Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, 
he presides over the 
Upper House. 


ld’ 


VOLUME 10 NUMBER 16 MAY 19, 1947 


Semester Review Quiz Based on World Week, 
Volume 10; Feb. 3, 1947 through May 19, 1947 


3. He’s an outstand- 
ing Republican lead- 
er in Congress and 
candidate for 1948. 


8. Under the towers 
of this palace the 
Big 4 Foreign Min- 
isters worked for 
peace. 


13. Former Vice-Pres- 
ident and progres- 
sive leader. who 
criticized U. S. for- 
eign policy abroad. 


My score _____ 


4. Leader of provis- 
ional government of 
India, who has been 
in prison much of his 
life. 


9. As U. S$. Secre- 
tary of Labor he has 
tried to settle tele- 
phone and other 
strikas. 


14. She celebrated 
her 21st birthday 
in Capetown, may 
some day be Queen 
of England. 


2 
5. What organization 
of 55 nations in 
every continent uses 


this design for its 
seal? 


10. He's the Socialist 
Premier of the 4th 
Republic of France. 


15. Solemn: birds col- 
lected by a bigger 
Byrd on his expedi- 
tion to: 


Turn page for Map Quiz. 
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tions. Name it. 





5. You see onl 
rld’s biggest na 


15. 


from italy in World War II. 


ner here of one of the wo 





ee eM VOMUCHT 
all this oil-rich coun- 
e by which it used to 


is 


9. We c 


What is another nam 





try “Iran.” 
be known? 


ges 
arships. 


y denied char 


up British w 


_S. will aid this coun- ‘ai 


8. This countr 


hich blew 


thet it had laid mines w 
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| Write your answer on the 
‘line before each number. 
| Score 1 point each. 
Perfect score, 15. 
nai 
: 1. The President of this nation vis- 
; ited the U. S. recently. 
; 2. The Incas once had a powerful 
empire here. 
8. This nation was accused by our 
State Department of helping Nazi 
Germany. 
4. Bananas are its chief export. 
5. Name this body of water. 
6. The world’s greatest storehouse of 
natural nitrates. 


7. The sugar bowl of the Americas. 

8. The smallest American republic 
in area. 

9. This nation is the~ world’s lead- 
ing tin producer. 

10. Nation from which Panama re- 
volted in 1903. 

—_______1]. Its name means Rich Coast. 

——._____12. Island that now has its first native 

governor. 


/—______13. Republic where the law requires 
people to vote. 

»——_____14. Portuguese is spoken here. 
——_____15. Its dictator-president has been 
trying to put down a revolt. 














4. The U 


















~ SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 


Perfect score for this section — 40 points. 


I. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right-hand column with those in 
the left by inserting the correct number in the parentheses. 
Each counts 1. Total 15. 
. F. H. LaGuardia 
. George Marshall 


) President of the Chinese Re- 
public 
Leader of Indian Moslems 
British Foreign Minister 
British Prime Minister 
French Foreign Minister 
Secretary General of UN 
Russian delegate to UN Se- 
curity Council 
Russian Foreign Minister 
Former UNRRA Administra- 
tor 
U. S. Secretary of State 
President of Mexico 
Governor of Georgia 
British representative to UN 
Security Council 
Dictator of Argentina 
Leader of Telephone Union 


-_ 


Trygve Lie 

. Chiang Kai-shek 

. Melvin E. Thompson 
. Ernest Bevin 

. Georges Bidault 


. Andrei Gromyko 


OMAR eR OND 
~ a Fe ee ee eee 


. Vyacheslav Molotov 
. Miguel Aleman 
. Joseph Beirne 


— i het 
ue 


. Mohammed Ali Jinnah 


~~ ie, san, ill, 


— 
we 


. Juan Peron 


~ 
P= 


. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
. Clement R. Attlee 


— 
aw 


My score 


WW. THE WELL-INFORMED CITIZEN 


Check the phrase which best completes the statement. 
Each counts 1. Total 5. 


1. In many cities young people themselves are carrying 
out safety programs for the purpose of: 
a. catching criminals 
b. reducing automobile accidents 
c. reducing bicycle accidents 
d. preventing smallpox 
2. Regulations to prevent residential neighborhoods from 
being overrun by factories are: 
a. discriminatory 
b. zoning laws 
c. criminal statutes 
d. civil regulations 
$8. An example of a “living memorial” in memory of 
those who gave their lives in World War II is a: 
a. park 
b. “unknown soldier” monument 
c. statue 
d. painting showing Iwo Jima 
4.-In the past 15 years many communities have saved 
money on recreation by: 
: a. building larger gymnasiums 
b. developing night baseball 
c. reducing the amount of park space 
d. using school buildings as neighborhood recreation cen- 
ters 
5. A big contribution to the cultural life of many Amer- 
ican communities in recent years has been the: 
a. organization of community music 
. increase in the number of bridle paths 


b 
c. increased number of radios 
d. increased participation in bridge tournaments 


My score 


FINAL SECTH 


ill. RAW MATERIALS 


In each of the following statements one phrase 
not apply. Underline the incorrect phrase. Each cou 
Total 10. 


1. A drug useful in fighting malaria is: 


a. atabrine c. totaquine 
b. quinine d. aspirin _ 


. An important use of nickel is in: 


a. coins c. radio magnets 
b. steel alloys d. synthetic rubber 


. The leading rice producing nations in the world are 


Russia 
d. Egypt 


a. Burma c. 


b. China 


4. Rope is made from plant stalk fibers and plant 
fibers like: 


a. sisal 


b. abaca 


c. hemp 
d. nylon 


5. Important sources of power to industrial countries @ 


a. coal c. water 
b. iron d. cotton 


My score 


IV. KNOW YOUR UNITED NATIONS 


On the line to the left of each of the following senten 
place the letter preceding the phrase which best comple 
the statement. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


— 1. A nation in the Far East which has rebelled agai 
French rule is: 


c. Indo-China 
d. Burma 


a. China 

b. India 

__2. The nation in Latin America which produces thr 
fifths of the world’s coffee is: 


a. Cuba 
b. Argentina 


c. Brazil 
d. Mexico 


—_3. A progressive nation in Europe where private b 
nesses exist side by side with government-owned compat 
and where the “middle way” is followed is: 


c. Finland 
d. Sweden 


__4. An ancient land in the Middle East between ¢ 
Tigris and Euphrates which has valuable oil supplies is: 


a. Germany 
b. Russia 


c. Palestine 
d. Syria 


a. Iran 

b. Iraq 

—5. A Balkan country to which Congress has grant 
financial aid to resist “totalitarian aggression” is: 


a. Yugoslavia 
b. Albania 


c. Greece 
d. Czechoslovakia 


My score 


My total score. 
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